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POETRY. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
TO MEMORY. 


“ Memory is itinerant: it flies beyond the seas. It may, 
like the birds of the sky, hover in the space above, and 
even change its hemisphere. It yields essentially to the 
inspirations, to the dictates of the heart, and returns 
again to the spot we have left with regret. It is the gift 
of Heaven, that we might at last recover the image of 
that which we have lost!”"—Rouwz de Rochelle. 


Eternal sylph! on moonlight beam, 
Man’s bitter—yet his blessed guide! 
I charge thee, o’er my troubled dream, 
Shed spray drops from thy misty tide ; 
My soul shall drink them, as divine, 
Or--all her burning pulses fill : 
She'll seek to ward no shaft of thine, ; 
But, though thou woundest—love thee still! 


Oh! take me back to years gone by, 
And point me where the roses grew, 
That caught my youthful morning sigh, 
And burst and blossom’d in my view! 
I'd grasp, o’erjoy’d, their goss’mer down, 
Having *mid paths with sweets beset, 
And fain demand them—whose hath flown, 
Their bloom—or mine, since last we met? 


Not mine! not mine! then surely theirs— 
For, now bethinks me, those are dead, 
And these thou show’st in new dress’d airs, 
But shine, to mock me, in their stead ; 

And yet, I seem to catch their smile, 
Sweet, as when first its odors came — 
O’er my young heart with rapt’rous guile, 
Alas! they are—they live the same ! 


But, where are they who thronged around, 
And revell’d with me in the bower? 
With lavish roses strew'd the ground, 
And danced, and sang, the live-long hour ? 
Still chime their voices on mine ear, 
So gay, so thrilling, and so loud; 
Thou tell’st me, Mem’ry, they are near— 
Oh! loose them from thy cifin cloud! 


No! Let me, then, yon distant tumb 
Descend, where rests my household clay; 
Bid each his mortal garb resume, 
And rouse to life, and sun, and day ! 
I'd kiss the ashes from their cheek, ’ 
Could such their once bright blush repair ; 
And watch till those pale lips should speak, 
But, that on Mem’ry lingers there ! 


No! no! thou art on earth abroad, 

Heaping thy stripes on luckless men, 
With lash from forth the hand of God, 

To chase them through life’s fitful glen. 
The dead are nought--their name decayed, 

No note take they-of wo or weal! 
Silence and they have treaty made, 

And none shall mar th’ eternal zeal! 


*Tis not of ills the frowning scroll, 
Upbraidings on thy power, that wakes ; 
No--they should pass ; the buoyant soul, 
E’en midst the storm finds sunny brakes! 
*Tis, that Joy whelm’d her dazzling rays | 
On hearts, now wrung with cureless pain ; 
That sigh o’er far too happy days, 
And vainly call them back again! 


No! they shall come no more! the dream 
Is broke, like bubble on the surge ; 
The cup is dash’d in sorrow’s stream, 
And dewy vespers hymn their dirge ! 
Oh! had that cup not shone so bright, 
Now, were there no sad homily—- ; 
Life, love, green hopes, and young delight, 
Alas ! what passing things ye be!” 


For me--what wrongs renewed may fall 

From the cloud-feature’s dark decree, 
Firm, I'd endure—aye, woo them all; 

So my riv’n soul might scape from thee! 
But, thou art bus} with the past, 

Tossing in scorn that sea of flowers, 
That bears no more our tiny mast, 

As once we skimm’d in boyhood’s hours! 


Mem’ry! well know I—thou'lt live on— 
Vain, then, the wish thy lash were stayed; 
For, when earth’s blandishments are gone, 
Still shall thy whisp’rings haunt the shade ; 
Though hope expire--though flesh be grass— 
Love, honour, virtue, heavenv ard fly, 
Stern shalt thou see death's pageant pass, 
And thou alone, disdain to die! 
MONTGARNIER. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE LASSO, OR THE CORSE REVENGE. 
Translated from the French. 


Tonino Guiterra, the poorest possidente, the most 
resolute hunter, the bravest fighter of the pieve of 
Guiterra, was one morning walking in one of those 
old forests of pines, green oaks and beeches which 
cover all the interior of the Corse, and form a pic- 
turesque contrast with its naked and barren littoral. 
Armed with his long rifle, a trophy “eemyahen from 
the Genoese, and almost the only object which he 
possessed in the world, except the poor field of barley 
and the hut of loose stones which he proudly called 
his casa, Tonino travelled on with his head up, and 
singing at the height of his voice a song of love, as 
independent and satisfied with himselfas if the hand- 
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his feet, had appertained to him. Thirtieth cousin 
of the owner of this domain, whose name he also 
bore, according to the ancient usage of the Corse, 
where all the inhabitants of a village, even to the 
veudette, are of the same family, Tonino, after all, 
was by no means a disgrace to the noble name which 
he bore;—brave, active, indefatigable, cunning as all 
the Corses are, revengeful as they glory in being, he 
was, even in the opinion of his companions, the best 
of fifty or sixty fighting men, a kind of warlike clan 
which the chief of the family, the sire of Guiterra, 
could muster in time of need. In all the wars of his 
chieftain against the Genoese, Tonino had shared 
his fatigues, his dangers and his bed of fern; more 
than once he had risked his life to save his, and be- 
lieved, not without some reason, that he might count 
a little upon the gratitude of his noble relation. But 
Tonino did not, at this moment, dream of ambition; 
other thoughts occupied him, and with his lean and 
muscular legs covered with huge spatterdashes, he 
clambered briskly up a path where none but goats or 
the Corse hunter might venture. 

Tonino soon perceived what he sought; it was a 
flock of goats, but a dog only watched it; the shep- 
herdess was absent, and that shepherdess was his be- 
trothed. Anna Maria was not perhaps the prettiest 
girl of the pieve; but Tonino thought so, and what 
more did he want? Her large black eyes, her brown 
complexion, and the air of patient and resigned mo- 
desty which is stamped upon the countenances of the 
Corse women, were still more bewitching under the 
humble white veil which decked her on Sunday; and 
then Tonino was not the only one who found her 
pretty. 
He called aloud—Anna Maria; no one answered; 
the old echo of the mountain of Bastelica alone re- 
peated—Anna Maria. Sad and disheartened, Toni- 
no cast about him an unsettled look; a noise was heard 
in the bushes; the young man trembled. Anna Ma- 
ria seit tu? cried he, and darted towards the spot, but 
what was his surprise to see emerging from the bushes 
the long plume, the high carbine, the tall and slen- 
der form of his noble cousin, the lord of Guiterra! 
His dark and haughty visage wore an expression that 
was not usual with it; and evident embarrassment, 
mingled with shame and anger, was painted upon it, 
and his usually pale forehead was at this moment red 
as the strawberry. Have you made a good hunt, cho 
padrone? inquired Tonino. But this question was 
only propounded to lay the way for another. Have 
you seen Anna Mariaf Have you seen her? he re- 
peated, astonished at not receiving a direct answer. 
No, answered the other, in a sharp tone, and avoid- 
ing to encounter the penetrating look of the young 
man; then he added with more bolduess—I have had 
a good chase, but the game has escaped me;1 know 
where I shall find it—good luck to you, Tonino.— 
And he was about to resume his way, but suddenly 
stopped, drew from his close coat pocket a purse and 
a necklace, with a cross of coral. I have procured 
this for thy bride; thou wilt take upon thyself the 
charge of making heracceptit. Tonino, delighted, 
wag about to overwhelm him with thanks, when, on 
meeting the look of his patron, it struck him that he 
read in it something which dispensed with gratitude; 
it wasa confused and inexplicable mixture of contempt 
and mockery. ‘The latter, making with his hand a 
gesture of adieu and impatience, turned rapidly away, 
and disappeared in the forest. 

Tonino had not well understood him, but a secret 
uneasiness told him that all this did not presage any 
good. He called again to Anna Maria; this time 
the dog came to him, and the heart,of Tonino began 
again to beat. Ha! Genoese, said he to the dog 
who caressed him, canst thou not tell me where is 
thy mistress’ ‘The intelligent animal conducted To- 
nino towards a more distant path, and stopped at the 
entrance, as if to say—This is the way. ‘Ihe young 
man darted upon the track which was thus pointed 
out. ‘his path soon led him to the other side of 
the forest. Before him the mountain elevated its 
naked and barren head, which he would be able to 
reach in a short time, and from whence he could 
have a view of the whole surrounding country; he 
did not hesitate, but continued on his route, every 
moment more impatient, proceeding more rapidly, 
and spite of himself filled with a fatal presentiment. 
At length he discovered his mistress. She was seat- 
ed upon a large stone on the very brink of a preci- 
pice; the mountain abruptly cut off in this place, pre- 
sented only a long wall of reddish granite, studded 
here and there with a few bushes; at the bottom of 
the abyss, a torrent, which was.heard but could not 
be seen, thundered beneath the rocks to an immense 
depth : The whole scene, in sad harmony with the 
first appearances of the picture, inspired a melan- 
choly mingled with a degree of terror. Such was 
the rendezvous which Anna Maria had chosen for 
her betrothed! On perceiving him she uttered a cry; 
a convulsive trembling seized her limbs; her lover 
wished to place himself by her side, clasp her in his 
arms, but she recoiled with horror. ‘* Touch me 


some manor of Guiterra, which he beheld beneath 


not,” said Maria; and she went and seated herself at 


the other extremity of the rocks, on the very verge 
of the precipice, which seemed to inspire her with 
less dread than her lover. 

The poor Tonino remained motionless; the cross 
of coral shone in his hands; suddenly Maria recov- 
ered from her stupor. Hast thou seen him? said 
she, with a startling earnestness; and her face, 
which she strove to conceal with her hands, was co- 
vered with red. A frightful gleam burst upon the 
mind of Tonino. Yes, I have seen him, answered 
he, casting on her an inquiring look; I have seen 
him, he repeated, and it is he who has encharged 
me—— He dared not finish; a thousand horrid 
thoughts, a thousand poniards at once pierced his 
heart, and his hand ceased its hold of the cross as if 
it had been fire. Anna Maria pushed it with her 
foot over the precipice. What meanest thou, said 
he, frightened at this gesture, which confirmed all 
his suspicions, what meanest thou? Has he wish- 
ed — ? Is this the price —— of dishonour; yes! re- 
venge me, this cross is mine, I go to rejoin it; and 
she darted into the abyss. 

The next day, never had a more beautiful sun il- 
luminated that vast plateau which extends from the 
mountains of Guiterra to the summit of Bastelica; the 
long prairies, changed in the rainy season into so 
many marshes, which were disguised by a short and 
stinted grass, were then covered with a multitude of 
mountaineers, all armed with long fusils, their pis- 
tols hanging upon their left thigh, and their short 
dagger stuck into their belt, were going to a festival 
like men who were marching to battle. ‘The Corse 
hunter, indeed, wasa stranger to gayety; incessantly 
occupied in projects of intrigue or of vengeance, he 
rarely mingled with a sex which he despised; and if 
you should chance to meet upon the road a group of 
young girls ‘with lightsome hearts, ” forgetting their 
servitude while no longer restrained by the presence 
of their fathers or husbands, and joining in the cho- 
rus of a melody a little more gay than usual, you 
would see them all at once silent on the approach of 
a troop of men, and lowering their black eyes to the 
earth, confused at having been caught amusing them- 
selves without the permission of their lords and mas- 
ters. But the crowd directed themselves towards a 
point of the plateau, where the perfectly smooth 
prairie extended out of sight, on one side towards 
the mountain of Guiterra, on the other towards some 
moving and boggy lands, known and dreaded by all 
the shepherds of the country. A spot had been left 
vacant in the middle; tents were erected of boughs 
and bushes; and in the centre was one which over- 
topped all the others, as the seigneurial manor of 
Guiterra rose above the humble huts of the village— 
its noble possessor was seated under this tent, to wit- 
ness the horse races, which annually draw together 
half of the Corse upon these elevated tracts of land. 

There bounded at full liberty‘the litde horses with 
long manes and fiery eye, which were to dispute the 
prize. It was not the least glory of the horsemen to 
seize by force of address these agile racers, to leap 
naked upon their back, which had often never borne 
a man, and, by a dexterously thrown cord, to impri- 
son their mouth, which the bit had not yet wounded. 
Ata given signal, all the competitors darted into the 
list, and getting the wind of the frightened horses, 
which the spectacle and the’ cries of the multitude 
astonished, they were soon masters of them, and ren- 
dered them as perfectly immoveable as the best 
broken horse would be under the bit. 

A single one yet remained free, and traversed the 
arena with a rapidity and violence which had defied 
the efforts of the boldest horsemen. A voice pro- 
nounced the name of Tonino, and the whole multi- 
tude repeated it: he alone, said they, was capable of 
succeeding. After seeking for him every where, 
they at length found him, solitary, standing before a 
coarsely carved image of Madona, which overlooked 
the whole plain: his eyes, shining with a sullen fire, 
were fixed unquietly upon the tent of Seigneur Gui- 
terra, whilst his hand thrust into his belt, played me- 
chanically with the hilt of his dagger; but no one 
then made any remark. ‘hey only observed, that, 
when asked to enter the list, he knelt devoutly be- 
fore the Madona, undoubtedly to implore the sue- 
cess of his enterprise. Hon pro ti fuccia, good suc- 
cess, piously repeated the crowd, taking off their 
bonnet; and Tonino, without answering them, dart- 
ed into the list with hisaccustomed celerity. He ar- 
rived near the difficult capture which he had to make, 
and stopped at filly paces from the horse, whilst the 
latter, shaking his long mane, and snuffing up the 
air in his fiery nostrils, seemed at once ready to fly, 
or give battle; all eyes were fixed upon this inter- 
esting spectacle; every one retained his voice and 
even his breath, for fear of startling the savage ani- 
mal, wiiith this very silence frightened still more; 
the lord of Guiterra, more attentive than the rest, 
showed Tonino from a distance, a rifle wrought in 
silver, the prize which he destined for him, if he 
would succeed in his attempt. 

But Tonino, anxious only for his prey, busied him- 
self about that alone; fearing above all to let him 


escape, he drew from his corghera a heavy lead ball, 
clett it slightly on four sides to receive the end of a 
long rope, and thus imitated the Peruvian /asso, of 
which he had perhaps heard some Italian adventurer 
speak, or which necessity had driven hira to invent. 
‘The horse, however, astonished at the silence which 
had succeeded to the noise, and at the repose in 
which they left him, became gradually habituated to 
it; erelong, wheeling about, he presented his hind 
legs to Tonino, when the latter, seizing the propitious 
moment, glided or rather crept softly towards him, 
without more noise than the serpent makes in slid- 
ing through the grass, and whirling the fearful /asso 
two or three times in the air, he wound it with a 
marvellous address around the hind legs of the horse, 
who fell with the force of the blow. Tonino leapt 
upon himas the tiger upon his prey, gave him a heavy 
blow upon the ear, and rendering him submissive by 
the severity of the pain, passed around his head the 
other end of the lasso in the manner of a halter; then 
page a little the band which fastened his legs, so 
as to allow him the faculty of moving, but hindering 
him from running away, he made him rise, and dart- 
ing into the plain, wearied him by a thousand rapid 
evolutions to which he forced him to yield. The 
tamed animal at length submits to the will of its 
adroit rider, and the latter freeing him entirely from 
his fetters, leads him subdued before the seigneurial 
tent, while the applauses and the cries of joy made 
the echoes start for twenty miles around. 

The lord of Guiterra himself could not refuse his 
tribute of praise to the intrepid horseman: he de- 
scended from his seat and advapced, holding’ in his 
hand the prize designed for the victor, to convey it 
to him who had so well earned it. Yet he trembled 
when he caught the eye of Tonino, marked his pale 
forehead, and his lip closely pressed between his 
teeth, a sure sign of approaching revenge, but trust- 
ing to his victim’s silence,which he believed he had 
bought, and to the cortege of armed men which sur- 
rounded him, he concealed his fear under an air of 
feigned benevolence, and extended the gun to Toni- 
no. ‘The latter received it carelessly, and without 
that air of triumph which they expected to see in 
him, passed it over his back, and bound it there 
strongly, leaning all the while as if to answer to the 
marked eulogiums which the assassin of Anna Maria 
thought himself bound tomake. With his left hand 
he drew the halter of his horse tight, and casting a 
look towards heaven and the multitude who contem- 
plated him with an admiration mingled with anxiety, 
impatient to see him dart off at full speed upon his 
ferocious beast, he whirled his formidable lasso 
around three times—the assassin paled and would 
have retreated, but it was now too late. The fatal 
lead went whistling around his legs and threw him 
down. Immediately burying his stiletto in the flank 
of his horse, and animating him by that savage ery, 
peculiar to a Corse cavalier, Tonino urged him with 
the rapidity of lightning upon the level green, whose 
vast carpet parted before him. ‘They would have 
pursued him, but the vigorous courser, incessant] 
spusred on, and terrified by the unusual weight whic 
he dragged after him, at every moment redoubled 
in speed; the screams of his victim, who from time 
to ume raised his bloody head as he bounded along, 
animated still more, and he left far behind him all 
those who had undertaken to follow. Arrived at the 
deceitful limit of the plain, to those dangerous 
marshes where every step may bring death, the 
crowd stopped; but Tonino, his horse and his victim 
stopped not. In their rapid course they were seen 
still to advance, plunging deeper into that perfidious 
ground, and by degrees to disappear. ‘The follow- 
ers thought they could perceive ‘(onino far off, dis- 
mounted from his horse, plunge the lacerated body 
of his enemy into this moving tomb, where he was 
about to sink himself; the exhausted horse still sup- 
ported his panting head for some time above the 
grass, and disappeared in his turn. At length no- 
thing more was seen, and never since that fatal day 
has any thing been heard of the lord of Guiterra, or 
of his courser. 

Some have related that a mountaineer with a long 
rifle, wrought in silver, afterwards met with an ho- 
nourable death in the ranks of the Corses, engaged 
in the service of France, under Sampiero the goat- 
herd; but the tradition of the country, which guaran- 
tees the rest, does not affirm that this warrior was 
‘Tonino Guiterra. L. W. 


MANUEL CARTUCHO—a prrare. 


I was one evening in company with several officers 
of the navy, when the conversation, turning upon the 
then recent trial of Commodore Porter, by an easy 
transition, settled upon the transaction of the ant- 
piratical squadron commanded by that officer in the 
West Indies. Many incidents and personal adven- 
tures growing out of that service, were related by se- 
veral of the company, one of which arrested my at- 
tention so forcibly, that my memory has retained the 
subject of the story distinctly, even after the lapse of 
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several years, ‘An officer, (a youth of about 20 years 
of age,) after a appentary pause in the conversa- 
tion, began, as neatly as I can recollect, in these 
words:—Several of you, doubtless, remember that 
fierce and indomitable pirate, Manuel Cartucho— 
captured by Stribbling on one of his boat exhibitions. 
Carr, who left us just at this moment, was present at 
the fight, and I think told me saved his life. When 
the boats boarded the piratical schooner which the 
pirates had run upon the rocks durivg the chase on 
the coast of Cuba, those who were not shot down 
leaped from the vessel to the rocks, and made their 
way into the woods under a heavy fire from our sea- 
men. Manuel fought like alion, and was the last to 
throw down his arms and take to flight. He had tar- 
ried too long, however, to escape. Before he reach- 
ed the bows of the schooner, an old boatswain’s mate 
was uponhim. All hopes of escape vanishing, Ma- 
nuel, as his last resource in the emergency, threw 
himself on his knees, and, with uplifted hands, im- 

lored the interposition of the Holy Virgin. When 
T first saw them, says C. the old tar was picking his 
flint with his jack-knife, having apparently just snap- 
ped the piece, and proceeded to adjust the firelock 
with all the indifference imaginable—one extremity 
to his own brawny shoulder, and the other to the pi- 
rate’s ear. I got up intime to throw aside the muz- 
zle before it exploded—another instant, and Manuel 
would have been saved much of the inconvenience to 
which he was subsequently subjected. He was the 
only prisoner we made. — 

Manuel was conveyed to Thompson’s Island, our 
head quarters, and delivered over to the Commo- 
dore, who had occasion to admire the fearless intre- 
pidity and herculean strength of the pirate. 

One fine evening, Manuel was brought upon the 
top-gallant forecastle of the ship, to breathe the fresh 
air and cool his irons, when his aquatic predilections 
entirely overeame his consciousness of present secu- 
rity and ease; and dashing through the mass of as- 
tonished seamen, plunged into a rapid seaward tide, 
which bore as many greedy sharks within its bosom, 
as ‘‘bubbles” on its surface “onward.” But he was 
as it were, ‘‘a child of the ocean,” and the mensters 
of the deep turned from him as one of their familiars. 
The pirate had drifted, perhaps, a hundred fathoms 
from the ship before a boat was manned and des- 
patched in pursuit. But Manuel was no drowning 
rat to catch at straws! he was bound to the Island, its 
tangled and impenetrable mangroves, for a shelter 
from the spoiler; he yawed and dipped like a crip- 
pled loon duck, as the boat shot up with him. It was 
vanity, even in a Cuba fisherman who strangles the 
shark in his own coral depths, to strive with the light 
cutter of a sloop, that leaves the dolphin in its wake. 
After a fierce struggle, during which Manuel nearly 
succeeded in his efforts to capsize the light boat, 
when he would have drowned the crew like so many 
puppies, they hauled him by the hair into the gig— 
where, like the savage wolf taken by the hunter, he 
crouched without a growl, in sullen expectation of 
his fate, was taken on board the ship, and more se- 
curely ironed. 

The prize schooner, (a Pilot) a few days after this 
event, was ordered home for adjudication, and Man- 
uel was sent on board to stand his trial on his arri- 
val at Norfolk, the place of destination. S. com- 
manded the schogner; myself, and Midshipman B. of 
New Jersey, were his only officers. Fora crew we 
had ten or a dozen skeleton invalids, worn out by 
disease and dismissed the squadron for infirmity.— 
Besides the officers, there were but two able-bodied 
hands on board. From some cause unaccountable to 
me, S ordered Manuel’s irons to be knocked 
off, and suffered him to go at large during the pass- 
age home. Nor did he seem undeserving this for- 
bearance; but behaved with propriety, and soon in- 
gratiated himself, and won the pity of every one on 
board the schooner. He attached himself particular- 
ly to me; and night and day, Manuel was, in con- 
junction with my watch, actively engaged in the du- 
ties of the vessel. He often sought an opportunity 
of conversing with me on my lonely mid-watch, 
when the helmsman even was nodding on the tiller, 
dreaming, perhaps, of sailing on whole oceans of 
** Jamaica,” and also all on board buried in profound 
sleep; at these moments he would bewail the un- 
timely end to which he was speedily approaching— 
protest his innocence of erime—and endeavour to 
awaken my sympathy in his behalf. He would then 
weep like an infant; and signs which J now compre- 
hend (for I was then not a Mason,) were made to 
bear witness to his veracity and innocence. He was 
under the impression that we had been sent to sea to 
punish him for his crime, and that a hard featured 
old boatswain’s mate on board was to be his execu- 
tioner; he lived in daily expeetation that the next 
sun would witness his execution; and it seems that 
he had prepared for the event. 

We made Cape Henry light the morning of the 
tenth day,and having a fine easterly breeze, we were 
made happy with the promise of the pilot of reach- 
ing Norfolk before the setting of the sun. The 
_ gale ‘‘ freshened as the day was done,” and already 
the town of, Norfolk began to appear amidst the 
haze of the evening, as we rounded Craney Island 
light. The Pilot was a lad, and this was his essay in 
hisart. He became confused as the sounding sud- 
denly shoaled, and packed us at high water on the 
shoals of Craney Island. We laboured hard until the 
moon was high in the air, and the tide had conside- 
rably fallen, when abandoning all hopes of getting 
off until the vessel was disburthened of her stores, 
(about a hundred bags of coffee,) we thought of go- 
ing to sleep off the fatigues of a hard day’s work.— 
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It was then I thought of our prisoner, and observed 

to S. as he went below, that as our little cockle shell 

of a boat was out, we had better secure the pirate. 

He told me to do so. I called Manuel to me, and 

at the same time told the B.’s mate to go below 

and get his irons. The pirate understood me, and 
heard the rattling of the irons as they were dragged 
out below. He thought that at last his time was 
come, and that these were the preparations for his 
execution. He became restive—muttered, and min- 
gled his prayers for mercy with horrible impreca- 
tions. I told one near to me to bring my pistols. — 
He planted his fine form like a bronze statue, upon 
the deck—threw up his outstretched arm to heaven, 
and as the moonbeams played about his dark and 
ragged countenance, his black eye glowed like the 
living coal. He struck such terror into the souls of 
our dastard crew, that they quailed and blenched be- 
fore his omg like stricken deer. I ordered them 
to seize him. One bolder than the rest, raised an 
axe to strike himdown. Manuel caught it as it fell, 
and wrenching from the seaman’s grasp the axe, 
poised it a moment in the air, smiled in bitter scorn 
upon the astonished circle as they shrunk before 
him, and hurled it into the sea. The tiger springs 
not from his lair so suddenly as Manuel leaped upon 
me, seizing me by the throat. Another bound, and 
he was *‘ many a fathom deep into the sea.”” My 
messmate B, had overheard the noise, and, although 
undressed, rushed on deck to see the cause. He was 
just in time to throw his arms around my body, as 
Manuel, with me in his giant grasp, leaped over- 
board. My clothes gave way, and the robber went 
alone! Stirred to fury by the spirit-moving scene, l 
sprang into our little boat, closely followed by my 
messmate, and, without time for thought, pushed 
off in pursuit of Manuel. We should have shot him 
from the deck—it was not too late, though hailed to 
give room to do so. We were close upon him; as 
we shot up with him, B. struck him a stunning blow 
with the blade of his oar, seized him by the hair, 
and Manuel, nothing loth, half lugged, half leaped 
into the boat. He saw his advantage. We were 
now adrift in the only boat belonging to the schoon- 
er—the tide fast carrying us into the broad waters of 
the bay—the nut-shell of a skiff scarce large enough 
to hold us all—and two slight youths to contest its 
possession and his liberty. He sprang like a mad- 
man to the assault—in another instant we were roll- 
ing in the bottom of the boat, locked in each other’s 
arms—in no fraternal embrace, believe me. I shall 
never cease to recollect the death-like silence of the 
first fearful moment we struggled for the mastery; 
and, long after the hand of Time had softened the 
outhines of that night seene, have I heard the wild 
shrieks and stifled groans that issued from that lone- 
ly boat. The conflict was long and doubtful—not 
an instant was the close hug in which we were en- 
tangled relaxed—there was not room to strike a 
blow—the pirate had not time to draw a Spanish 
knife concealed beneath his vest—with hands and 
teeth fixed on each other’s throats, smothered groans 
and blackened visage spoke its progress. He strove 
at times to overturn the boat—at others to pitch 
headlong with us into the sea. An unsuccessful ef- 
fort to do this, brought my messmate and myself 
both upon him for the first time. The boat lurched, 
and he fellheavily across the stern with both upon 
his breast. He had crushed my right hand in his 
teeth—my left and both of B.’s were upon his throat 
to strangle him—one of the pirate’s arms was under 
us, and our teeth were closely fastened on the other. 

The pirate was evidently fast giving way—my hand 
dropped from his relaxed jaws—his face blackened 
under the pressure of our gripe—he soon ceased to 
breathe—— 

We now for the first time, gave an ear to cries at 
no great distance from us—cries for assistance— 
screams of adrowning man. We recognised the 
voice of one of our crew. He had doubtless jump- 
ed from the schooner to swim to our aid—and we 
drifted so fast with the tide, the poor fellow was ex- 
hausted, and had lost sight of the boat. What was 
to be done? The pirate might be only partially 
strangled; if left while we were saving the seaman, 
he might recover and renew the fight. We were 
already exhausted to the last extremity—afew words 
passed to this effect between us—and we resolved to 
rid us of the pirate. We launched him headlong 
into the sea, and afew bubbles ‘*‘ showed where he 
was.” ‘Taking the seats which had been overthrown 
in the struggle, (for we had lost our oars at once) 
and directed by voices becoming feebler every mo- 
ment, with great difficulty we pulled to our poor 
fellows and picked themup. It was as we supposed 
—they had swam to our assistance, but were una- 
ble to reach the boat. We were now four in all. 
B. and myself, entirely overcome, stretched in the 
bottom of the boat—drifting very quietly into Hamp- 
ton Roads at midnight, without an oar, sail, or rud- 
der. Happily for us, the schooner’s signal guns, of 
which she had fired several, brought a boat full man- 
ned from a vessel in the Roads. This was sent in 
pursuit, and soon came up with us. We reached 
our schooner about two in the morning, worn out 
and exhausted with fatigue. 

The rest is easily told. Manuel was not dead 
when we threw him overboard—the sudden plunge 
into the water soon revived the almost extingwtished 
vital spark—he revived, and swam ashore, about a 
mile!—He was pursued and taken by a party of U. 
S. troops two days after, whom he resisted to the 
last, suffering several shots to be fired before he 
yielded. I conveyed him to the Norfolk prison, 
amidst the shouts of assembled multitudes, and de- 


livered the stern villain into the hands of Justice. 
His throat was swollen and his face turbid—he could 
scareely articulate, and when questioned by me point- 
ed to his throat. I could have done so too with as 
much propriety. He was tried by Judge Marshall, 
condemned, and pardoned by Monroe. Manuel still 
lives, the terror of honest traders ‘‘ in the Indies.” 


Alexandria Gaz. 


LITERARY. 


From the London Spectator. 
ORIENTAL FABLES. 


Mr. Noble’s Orientalist is a chapter in the histo- 
ry of literature, in the form of letters; partly by de- 
scription, criticism, biography, and example, it con- 
veys a luminous idea of the spirit and character of 
the literature of the East. The mere English read- 
er will find considerable novelty in the style and mat- 
ter of the various Eastern authors who are referred 
to. Mr. Noble, by an agreeable method of exem- 
plifying his remarks, has rendered that which many 
might have otherwise called dry, and have turned 
away from, amusing as well as instructive. 

Our favourite, of all the different forms in which 
the genius of the authors of the East has closed it- 
self, is the fable story, as wefind it in Lockman and 
Bidpai. Mr. Noble has added to our stores in this 
respect. In an imaginary contest between two fable 
propounders, who, like the Melibean shepherds of 
Virgil, dispute in alternate tales, as they did in ver- 
ses in praise of Daphnis, we find a considerable bod 
of these agreeable productions. Mr. Noble has been 
somewhat too solicitous to translate literally; so that 
he not unfrequently loses the pith of a fable by clum- 
siness of expression; nevertheless, many of these 
traditional morsels of wisdom and wit are @xceeding- 
ly delightful. 

We shall give one specimen—it is a very good 
one—in his own words, and then proceed to gather 
the essence of several others that have pleased us, in 
a much smaller compass than the originals. They 
may lose some portion of their life by compression, 
but our readers will find enough left to amuse them. 

‘* The Durwesh and Sceptic.—A certain man went 
to Durwesh, and proposed three questions:—Kyrst, 
‘Why do they say God is omnipresent? I do not 
see him in any place; show me where he is.’ Second, 
‘Why isa man punished for crimes, since, what- 
ever he does proceeds from God? Man has no abi- 
lity in himself; for without the will of God heis not 
able to do any thing; aud if he had power he would 
do every thing for his own good.’ Third, ‘ How 
can God punish Satan in hell-fire, since his compo- 
sition is of fire; and what impression can fire make 
on itself?’ 

The Durwesh took up a large clod of earth and 
struck him on the head with it. ‘The man, weeping, 
went to the Kazee, and said, ‘1 proposed three ques- 
tions to such a Durwesh, who struck such a clod of 
earth at my head that it is pained, and he has not 
given me any answer.’ ‘lhe Kazee sent for the Dur- 
wesh, and asked, ‘ Why did you strike a clod of 
earth at his head, and not give an answer to his ques- 
tions?? ‘The Durwesh replied, ‘ That clod of earth 
is an answer to his speech; he says he has a pain in 
his head; let him show where it is, then I will make 
God visible to him; and why has he made a complaint 
against me before your excellency? Whatever I did 
was the act of God; I did not strike him without the 
will of God: what ability is therein me? And as 
his composition is of earth, how has pain come to 
him from that element?? The man became con- 
founded, and the Kazee approved much of the an- 
swer of the Durwesh. 

Two brothers amuse themselves by imagining, if 
they had a piece of ground, what they would do with 
it. In one half, one brother would make a flower 
garden; in his, the other would keep cows and buffa- 
loes. ‘his the former brother would not permit, 
because the cattle would destroy his flowers; where- 
upon they began to quarrel, antl ultimately to fight. 
The bystanders observed—*‘* Why this is the very 
proverb. ‘The thread before it be cotton is gone to 
fistyeuffs with the weaver.” 

A logician and a swimmer were.embarked in the 
same vessel. The logician said to his companion— 
**What do you know of logic?” It appeared thathe 
did not know even the name of it. ‘* Alas! alas!” 
exclaimed the reasoner, ‘‘you have sunk one half of 
your life in an ocean of ignorance.” A storm arose 
—the swimmer said to the logician—‘* Have you 
learned to swim?” *‘* No,” answered the reasoner. 
‘*Alas! alas!” said the swimmer, “ you have thrown 
away your whole life upon the winds.” 

A traveller dismounted, and was about to tie his 
horse next that of a merchant, who was eating his 
dinner. The merchant said, ‘*My horse is vicious, 
do not tie your mare by his side.” The traveller 
persisted, and when he had done, sat down, and 
without leave, or attending to a prohibition, began 
to partake of the merchant’s dinner, feigniag him- 
self deaf. Presently the horse kicked the mare, and 
broke her leg. Whereupon the traveller began to 
storm—would have the value of his beast, and had 
the merchant up before the Kazee. ‘The merchant 
pretended to be dumb. ‘He is not dumb,” eried 
the traveller. ‘How do you know that?” said the 
Kazee. Because,” replied the traveller, ‘‘when 
came up to him, and he saw me tieing my mare near 
his horse, he shouted out, ‘‘Don’t tie!” The plain- 
tiff was of course nonsuited, and driven from the 
presence of the Kazee. 


A deaf gentleman determined to visit a sick friend, 


and as he could not hear the answers to his questions, 
he arranged the conversation beforehand. I will 
say, how do youdo? He will answer, better, and I 
will say, amen, may it be lasting. ‘Then I will ask, 
what food do you take? He will say, rice. I will 
answer, good appetite to you. My nextinquiry will 
be, who 1s your physician’ He will say, the great 
Doctor Such-a-one, and I will say, may God grant a 
complete cure by his means! After the deaf gentle- 
man had made his salaam, the following conversation 
took place—‘**Tell me, friend, how is your health?” 
**‘Why do you ask, I am dying of fever.” ‘*Amen, 
may God cause it to be so,” ejaculated the deaf gen- 
tleman. The sick patient was exasperated, and when 
the deaf man again asked him what he ate, **Dirt,” 
cried the patient, meaning abuse. ‘* May your ap- 
petite be good!” rejoined the deaf man; “ and pra 

who is your physician?” ‘* The angel of death,” 
shouted the fevered patient. ‘‘l wish you joy,” an- 
swered the deaf friend, as he took his leave, “I hope 
God will grant you a speedy reliet!” 

Many of the eastern stories turn upon evidence, 
and the ingenuity of the judge in discovering the 
side of justice. The judgment of Solomon between 
the two women claiming a child, is here told of some 
Oriental Kazee. 

‘The following story is of the same nature: 

A young man going on a journey, entrusted a hun- 
dred deenars to an old man; when he came back, the 
old man denied having had any money deposited with 
him, and he was had up before the hears. * Where 
were you, young man, when you delivered this mo- 
ney?’ ‘Underatree.’? ‘Take my seal and summon 
that tree,’ said the jadge; ‘go, young man, and tell 
the tree to come hither, and the tree will obey when 
you show it my seal.’ The young man went in won- 
der. After he had been gone for some time, the Ka- 
zee said to the old man, ‘ He is long—do you think 
he has got there yet?? ‘No,’ said the old man; ‘it 
is at some distance; he has not got there yet.’ * How 
knowest thou, old man,’ cried the Kazee, ‘where 
that treeis?? The young man returned, and said the 
tree would notcome. ‘ He has been here, young 
man, and given his evidence—the money is thine.’ 

Another case of evidence turns upon a ruby, which 
two false witnesses swear had been given in their 
presence to a third party. ‘Here is some bread,’ 
said the Kazee, ‘make it in the form of a ruby.’ The 
witnesses made imitations of the raby utterly differ- 
ent from each other. 

There is also a clever story of a judgment between 
a master and his runaway slave. When the slave was 
laid hold of in a foreign country, he declared that it 
was the master who was the slave, and nothe. The 
Kazee said, ‘ Put both your heads out of the win- 
dow;’ he then cried outina loud voice, ‘executioner, 
strike off the head of the slave.’ The real slave start- 
ed back, 

There is also the judgment of the Merchant of Ve- 
nice among these Eastern fables. 

A lazy servant made his wit serve him instead of 
his strength. His master and he were sleeping to- 
gether in one house. ‘ Get up,’ said the master, ‘and 
see whether it rains.’ ‘It does rain,’ said the man. 
‘How do you know that?’ replied the masfer, ‘ for 
you do not stir.” * No—the cat came in, I felt her, 
she was wet.’ ‘Put out thelamp.? ‘Sleep with the 
cloak over your head, and it will be dark enough,’ 
said the attendant. ‘Shut the door,’ said the master. 
‘I have done two things for you—do the third for 
yourself,’ said the servant. 

It would seem that servants of this disputatious 
habit are not uncommon in the East—the land of la- 
ziness; for several fables turn upon their quibbling 
with their masters. 

A master said to his servant, ‘I am sick—go to 
sucha physician and bring me medicine.’ The ser- 
vant said ‘ Perhaps the doctor will not be at home.’ 
‘Go,’ said the master, see.’ ‘Perhaps if [should 
meet with him, perhaps he will not give me the me- 
dicine.’ ‘Take a note, and he will not refuse,’ said 
the master. ‘But even if he should give it to me, it 
will do you no good.’ *You base scoundrel,’ ex- 
claimed the enraged master, ‘will he give it to you 
as long as you keep sitting here?’ ‘And if he should 
give it to me,’ continued the servant, ‘and it should 
do you good, you must die at some time—you may 
as well die now as then.’ 

The literature of the East is as much distinguished 
for the subtlety of its distinctions as the extravagance 
of its tropes; it is the latter characteristic with which 
we of the West are most familiar; and we give them 
little credit for their ingenuity. But very amusing 
instances of their love of quibbling constantly occur 
in Oriential literature, and some are quoted here, 
A fine example of the Berkelian system of universal 
scepticism is quoted by Mrs. Judson, in her very cu- 
— letters, giving an account of her mission to Bur- 
mah. 

*‘ Mouny Long,’ says Mr. Judson, in his Journal, 
‘is a great sceptic, scarcely believing in his own 
existence. He is always quarreling with his wife on 
some metaphysical point. For instance, if she says, 
‘ The rice is ready,’ he will reply, ‘ Rice! what is 
rice’—Is it matter or spirit? isit an idea, or is it non- 
entity’? Perhaps she will say, ‘ It is matter;’ and he 
will reply, ‘ Well, wife, what is matter? Are you 
sure there is such a thing in existence, or are you 
merely subject to a delusion of the senses?’ 

An amusing instance of scepticism carried to ab- 
surdity is given by our author, in a person who ap- 
plied to Mr. Herwitz to learn Hebrew.’ He bade 
the pupil repeat his alphabet after him—‘Say Aleph,’ 
said the Rabbi. ‘ What is Aleph?’ demanded the 
pupil, * Aleph is the name of the first letter.’— 
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* How do I know that. You must convince me.’— 
Mr. Herwitz caught hold of his ear and asked him 
if he knew what that might be? The scholar was 
convinced by this process—which may be called the 
ad captandum form of reasoning. 

A tyrant went out of his city incog. and seeing a 
person under atree, he asked him what sort of a 
person was the Emperor of thiscountry? ‘“‘ A great 
tyrant,” answered the man. ‘*Do you know me?” 
saidthe Emperor. ‘*No” said the stranger. ‘I 
am the Sultan,” rejoined the Emperor. Whereupon 
the man was dreadfully alarmed; but, nevertheless, 
he said, ‘‘ Do youknow me?” ‘* No,” said the Sul- 
tan. ‘fam the son of such a person—every month 
I am mad three days—to-day is one of these days.” 
The Emperor laughed, and let him go. ss ae 

We have got our horses from Arabia; but it is still 
more singular, that the word “stable” should be Ara- 
hic too. Jstwbul has the same meaning exactly as 
our word stable. ‘This remark occursin a note toa 
story, which is neither more nor less than the old tra- 
ditional trick of a Yorkshireman, who made money 
by showing his horse with his head where his tail 
should be, viz: turned in his stall. 

After the gratification afforded to us by this vo- 
lume, it is our duty to take a passage from the En- 
voi, which explains Mr. Noble’s intentions as to an- 
othervolume. Our recommendations will, we hope, 
add weight to its reasons. 

*‘ Shall this, as itis the first, be also the last vo- 
lume of our undertaking? Or shall there be another 
volume? Or, perhaps, an annual? These are ques- 
tions for the public to decide. [ was told by the 
booksellers, who are known to be wise in their gene- 
ration, that the work could not succeed, because 
Oriental literature is not popular in this country.— 
But why should it not be rendered popular? Ger- 
many and France have done much for Orientalism; 
and in the Jatter country especially it has long been 
decidedly popular. And why not in Britain? Is it 
because Britain is the only nation in the world that is 
well paid for her Orientalism, and has, at present, 
not less than a thousand millions of Orientals under 
her dominion? Or, is it because there is nothing in 
Oriental literature that can ever become popular?— 
This is absurd.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE.—No. Il. 
ORATORY. 

If again we may be permitted to look back upon 
antiquity, the melancholy fate of aspiring genius will 
present itself in almost every age of the world. 
Among the learned men of past ages, the orators in 
particular were exposed to the virulence and severity 
of the people, and the fire of their own wild ambition 
often consumed the proud spirit by which it was 
kindled, and left the master of eloquence but a weak 
warrior, when disarmed of his appealing gesticula- 
tion and touching flow of words. ‘They mingled in 
political strife, and in the broils and contentions 
which were wont to agitate ancient republics, till 
they fell by the avenging hand of the assassin, or 
became their own self-murderers—choosing rather 
to see the wreck of their own greatness shattered by 
the same strength that built it, than to become the 
victim that would be doomed to ignominy by a 
haughty monarch. Thus the greatest of Athenian 
orators, who had triumphed over almost every object 
he attempted—who had seen nations balanced in his 
hand, and kings and princes bending beneath his 
power—retained all his loftiness of soul until con- 
seious that his career was nearly closed, when he 
prepared and swallowed the poisonous draught that 
prevented him from falling into the hands of Antipa- 
ter. Situated as the ancients were, in barbarous and 
uncivilized countries, and living in an age when po- 
litical strife and warfare were the common assidui- 
ties of the day, their eloquence seemed to be the 
only law that could check the disturbances of the 
populace. ‘Ihey met every danger, and even put 
life at issue for the achievementyof heroic deeds— 
and where perpetuity of-fame was desirable, it seem- 
ed to inspire a fresh zeal in the bosom of the orator, 
who always preferred peril rather than disgrace, and 
death before an inglorious result. They stood at 
the head of nations and swayed the sceptre of elo- 
quence with triumphal power, while the forcible 
sentiment and tender appeal of the speaker seldom 
failed to find credence among the surrounding mul- 
titude. Their auditors were people whose life and 
liberty seemed to be placed at the disposal of one 
great man, and they looked up to catch the outpour- 
ings of his mighty genius with a mingled emotion of 
fear and reverence. 

But true eloquence can never be exempt from 
danger; for while the orator is sending his fiery ar- 
rows among the follies of mankind, and stemming « 


torrent of prejudice, he is only urging on the time 
of his own destruction. Thus we have seen Cicero 
fall by the hands of an assassin; Cato a self-murderer; 
and Brutus falling upon his own sword—which are 
the melancholy pictures of bold and fearless oratory. 

And we need not confine ourselves to past ages for 
example; we can come down to modern times—even 
among the members of our own congress, where life 
has often been put at hazard to settle the irritation 
which a keen invective may have created. If it were 
not derogatory to ancient eloquence to associate it 
with this of our own time—if it were not improper 
to compare the chivalrous spirit of the present day 
with that which distinguished the knights of old, we 
would refer the reader to the scenes of single combat 
which have taken place within the compass of our 
own memory—where adversaries have stood on the 
field, face to face, ready to defend their sentiments } 
and their honour, which have been questioned in 

debate. 

The ancient orators were no less remarkable for 
their industry and patient perseverance, than were 
the poets of the same time. They were literally de- 
voted to one favourite study, and wore away whole 
years of their life in pursuit of classical knowledge. 
Their zeal became inflamed by every new beauty 
that untiring diligence might discover, and the elo- 
quence and poetry of nature became the familiar lan- 
guage of these enthusiastic scholars. They ranged 
over the whole field of human learning, fathomed 
the depth of mighty minds, and then arranged every 
word and letter of their own writings so as not to 
offend the most delicate ear by a discordant sound. 
Thus we are told that ‘* Demosthenes transcribed 
the whole history of Thucydides eight or nine times 
over,and merely to catch the force and spirit of that 
historian; and Socrates spent whole years of his life 
in writing his chief oration—a part of which he is 
said to have borrowed from Lydias and Thucydi- 
des.” In the works of Cicero we meet with another 
example of industry, which is without parallel even 
in the annals of ancient history. No man, perhaps, 
ever wrote more books than this ill-fated author; and 
if we can judge of his literary labours by the nume- 
rous volumes that are known at the present time, to 
say nothing of those supposed to have been lost in the 
overthrow of the dark ages, the fact appears almost 
incredible. How will these examples compare with 
the industry of modern orators—with the extempo- 
rary flow of words without force or meaning—or 
with the school-boy manner of recital which our 
speakers carry with them into the legislative halls, 
the pulpit, and the bar? It is true, the ancient ora- 
tors had greater opportunities for the display of their 
eloquence; but where a man expects to effect any 
thing by his speech, he must summon up his whole 
power and strength, and, as though he were the only 
mediator between the people and the object in view, 
he should banish every earthly tear, and hurl his 
firebrands of eloquence into the multitude, even 
though the flame recoil back upon himself, and blast 
the mind trom which it emanated. 

What would be our surprise, cquld we at the pre- 
sent day behold the orator, standing in the open air, 
surrounded by an anxious assembly, and command. 
ing the attention of breathless thousands. Such was 
the situation of the ancients, and they had only to 
secure the friendship of the people, and the tide of 
public feeling flowed into any channel they might 
form. They addressed the listening crowd with a 
voice of thunder, and the soul emitted those brilliant 
flashes which are sometimes justly called, the light- 
ning of eloquence. But with all their energy, there 
was nothing which approached that affected ranting, 
so common amoung our modern speakers. This sort 
of eloquence seems to have wholly degenerated in 
the lapse of time, and its flame and spirit are now lost. 
The truth is, we have but few orators at this time, 
whose declamation is any thing more than common 
reading, such as we may hear at home in the social 
circle, or in the juvenile exercises of a school exhi- 
bition, And why?—not because the authors are 
incompetent to write a correct and polished oration, 
or a sound political speech—but because eloquence 
is not made a study; and as long as the versification 
is correct,and the sty le appears learned and perspicu- 
ous, a fascinating delivery seems to be considered ot 
litte or no importance. It is owing to this error 
that we are obliged to listen to the eternal tautology 


the same ceaseless and whining tone of the orator, 
whatever may be his theme or whenever may be the 
occasion. 
We know not why it is, but it seems to be an in- 
evitable fault with distinguished men, and especially 
among orators, that where there is great genius there 
is also a great want of moral virtue. Thus we have 
seen the ancients, eloquent and gifted as they were, 
sometimes the friends of liberty, and at other times 
the advocates of tyranny—and we are told that Cice- 
ro, with all his profound knowledge, seemed often 
to be destitute even of common honesty. At one 
time he would be the base and servile flatterer— 
cringing te the power of Cesar, and bending to his 
yoke—then, again would he resume’ his proper 
sphere, and be the bold and dauntless advocate of 
liberty and the glory of his country—and we are 
made to admire his patriotism and almost to forget 
his faults. Nor is he alone in practising this kind 
of absurdity, tor history furnishes innumerable exam- 
ples of the freaks of genius; and many others, whose 
voice has once been loud for freedom, have after- 
wards become the mercenary gladiators of monarchi- 
cal cruelties. ‘I'rue eloquence has ever been subject 
to persecution and misfortune; and it furnishes a 
melancholy lesson for aspiring demagogues, to look 
back upon time, and view the wreck of mighty intel- 
lect—to witness the doom of ancient orators—now 
soaring to the sky and thundering forth the law by 
which the whole populace should abide, and now 
grovelling to earth, where the last flame of ambition 
was to be extinguished by disgrace and ignominy. 
But one word more on the study of eloquence. 
It is evident these are not the many advantages given 
to modern ages, that were open to the aneients, and 
we cannot expect to witness that perfection in orators 
which has been the boast of other times. But there 
seems to be a want of energy among the young men 
of our legislatures, and at our tribunals of justice— 
for seldom does a young man venture to stand up in 
debate, without first asking permission as it were 
from the aged men of the land, who seem delighted 
in crushing the hopes of the youthful adventurer, and 
in restricting all powers but their own. The pros- 
pect in the present age presents a disheartening pic- 
ture when eontrasted with the cheerful beckonings 
of former times; and the gigantic phantoms that flit 
through a joyous future are now clouded by misfor- 
tune and ill success. ‘There appears to be a selfish 
propensity among the wise men and rulers, to keep 
back young men—and unless, like William Pitt, 
they rush forth at once and break down the barriers 
of custom, they may await until the head is gray and 
the energy of youth is gone, before they will be per- 
mitted to utter their opinions aloud. We do not 
mean to infer that every young man and demagogue 
should be tolerated with his ranting—but a candid 
review of modern orators will convince any one, that 
its limited encouragement is the great cause which 
produces neglect of study. This remark will hold 
good if applied to almost every branch of literature 
or the arts, where taste and genius are combined. 
We rarely meet with a fine painter whose produc- 
tions are justly appreciated, until the master is be- 
yond the sound of flattering praise and the reach of 
pecuniary reward—or a poet, whose effusions are 
rightly honoured, until his harp becomes unstrung, 
and he breathes forth his last strain, spirit-broken and 
neglected. But after all, none of us are born poets, 
artists, nor orators; and if we choose any profession, 
we must abide by our own choice. Every one must 
stand by his own strength; and if we would be dis- 
tinguished, and receive the plaudits and acclama- 
tions of the surrounding crowd—if we wish to gain 
the laurels and evergreens that are strewed among 
our contemporaries—we must push forward into the 
fight, and boldly brandish the weapon with which 
we must clear our path through the world—or we 
may for ever linger in the rear, without securing 
honour to ourselves or service to our country. 


J. F.R. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE.—No. IV. 

M¥# Dear R.:—“ Now comes the tug of war”— 
prepare yourself now for a dry and tedious journey 
through one of the most tiresome and monotonous 
diseussions you have, perhaps, ever turned your at- 
tention to—I mean to the dry consideration of trea- 


of sound, if not of thought—and we become weary of 


ties, which have been made almost fifty years since, 


between our government and the Cherokee tribes. 

I shall endeavour to be as brief in my notice of thes& 
instruments as a due regard for the interests of my 

cause will admit—giving you in the mean time, as I 

have done, a presentiment that they will, with all the 

turnings and abbreviations which can be made of 
them, still prove dull and heavy reading. In my last 

letter I took leave of you, by introducing to you the 

first treaty or *‘ compact of accommodation” which 

has been entered into by the parties litigant. This 

was the treaty of Hopewell, In the year 1785 and 

on the 28th day of November, the commissioners 

appointed by the United States to treat with the Che- 

rokees—who, you know, had joined the British 

against us in the revolutionary struggle—met the 

head men of the Cherokee tribes at Hopewell, on 

the Keowee, and concluded a treaty with them, the 

preface of which thus sets forth the nature and extent 
of the instrument—*The commissioners plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States in congress assembled, 

give peace to all the Cherokees, and receive them 
into the favour and protection of the United States 
of America on the following conditions.” 

The first articles of this treaty contain stipulations 
relative to the exchange of prisoners, &c. The 
third article continues with the following agree- 
ment:— 

*¢ The said Indians, for themselves and their re- 
spective tribes and towns, do acknowledge all the 
Cherokees to be under the protection of the United 
States of America, and of no other sovereignty what- 
ever.” 

** Art. 4, The boundary allotted to the Cherokees, 
for their hunting grounds, between the said Indians 
and the citizens of the United States, within the 
limits of the United States of America, is, and shall 
be, the following.” Here stating the boundaries, 
which are still, I believe, marked on the maps of our 
country. 

‘¢ Art. 6. If any Indian or Indians, or persons re- 
siding among them, or who shall take refuge in their 
nation, shall commit a robbery, or murder, or other 
capital crime, on any citizen of the United States, 
or person under their protection, the nation or the 
tribe to which such offender or offenders shall be- 
long, shall be bound to deliver him or them up, to 
be punished according to the ordinances of the Unit- 
ed States.” This article then states the degree of 
punishment to which such offender or offenders shall 
be subjected. 

‘*Art. 9. For the benefit and comfort of the In- 
dians, and for the prevention of oppression or inju- 
ries, on the part of the citizens or Indians, the United 
States in congress assembled, shalb have the sole and 
exclusive right of regulating the trade with the In- 
dians, and managing all their affairs in such manner 
as they think proper.” 

“ Art. 13. The hatchet shall be for ever buried, 
and the peace given by the United States, and the 
friendship established between the said States on the 
one part, and the Cherokees on the other, shall be 
universal, and the contracting parties shall use their 
utmost endeavours to maintsin the peace given afore- 
said, and friendship re-established.” 

Appended to this treaty are the names of the four 
commissioners of te United States and of thirty- 
seven head mex and warriors of the Cherokees. 
This is 2 brief abstract of that treaty which is con- 
sidered asconclusive against the Georgians. I have, 
I believe, in forming this abbreviation, omitted no- 
thing but what was immaterial to the main subject 
of controversy. I shall now, therefore, proceed with 
the consideration of this instrument in the manner 
which I laid down in my last letter to you. And 
first, considering this treaty as good and binding upon 
us to the present day, does it pass an absolute and 
independent sovereignty to the Cherokees? To pro- 
ceed to prove that it does not, after having laid it 
before you, appears to me almost a libel upon your 
good sense and discrimination. Yet I may be pre- 
judiced in the matter, and I shall, therefore, give 
you the grounds on which I found my belief, that it 
does not pass one jot or tittle to the Cherokees. 

Bear in mind, then, that this treaty is, by its lan- 
guage, to pass to the Cherokee tribes, an indepen- 
dent sovereignty over the lands which they oceupy, 
and a government separate from, and bearing no re- 
lation to, the government of the state of Georgia. 
And where is the article by which such privileges 
are granted? Take the whole treaty, and separate 
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- it, or put it together as you please, and you cannot, 

4 out of all the words of which it is composed, manu- 
facture a single sentence which can, in any way, be 
construed to bear such a meaning. First, mark the 
preface—‘* The commissioners give peace, &c. to 

- the Cherokees on the following conditions.”” When 
have you before read of an independent government 
granting to another community the privilege of as- 
suming that dictatorial phrase, in relation to matters 
which were in equal right between them—wE GIVE 
you peace. Itis well said, that it was a favourite ex- 
pression with the Cesars, and with Bonaparte; they 
used it as we used it—over a conquered enemy, 
whose all, was, by the principles of justice, ours, and 
ours only. 

Again—turn to the third article of this treaty, and 
where, or when before, was there such a clause to be 
found in any treaty between ‘independent commu- 
nities?” ** The said Indians, for themselves, &c. do 

—- acknowledge themselves to be under the protection 
- of the United States of America, and of no other 
sovereign whatsoever.” By this article, what sove- 
reign do they acknowledge? They had no sovereign 
of themselves—George III. was their Great Father, 
but he was no longer their sovereign. They, then, 
in consideration of peace, and a continuance of the 
privilege to hunt over the grounds which they were 
accustomed to rove through, acknowledged them- 
selves to be under the sovereignty of the United 
States—they adopted the President of the United 
States as their Great Father, and declared them- 
selves ‘under no other sovereignty whatsoever.” 
Here, it appears to me, they expressly state, that 
they are not an independent community, and stipu- 
Jate fairly, and under a good and valid consideration, 
to have, as their free choice, no other sovereign than 
the President of the United States. But let us pass 
on to the fourth article of this treaty. ‘* The boun- 
dary allotted to the Cherokees, for their hunting 
grounds, shall be the following”—stating what these 
boundariesare. Who, before, my friend, ever heard 
of one independent community allotting to another 
independent community, a privilege to Aunt over 
grounds which the one never had any right to, and 
the other had possessed immemorially—had never 
relinquished its title to, and had always exercised a 
tree and independent sovereignty over? Is it proba- 
ble that a government which was in possession of 
such title, and was desirous of preserving the same 
independent sovereignty which it claimed to have 
immemorially exercised, would have received, or 
bent in submission to such a stipulation? Where is 
there a like compact between ‘independent com- 
munities” to be found in the whole annals of the 
world? Had Great Britain offered such an article to 
us, in our treaty of peace with them, when we took 
from them the sovereignty of lands which no one 
ever hesitated to acknowledge belonged to them, 
prior to our contest with them, the consequence would 
have been a new declaration of hostilities and a new 
outpouring of the blood of American patriots. ‘*Wil- 
liam Penn” says, however, it is well known thatthe 
United States were more desirous of peace than were 
the Indians. If so, then we have a stronger proof, 
that the Indians were conscious of the right of the 
United States to exercise their sovereignty over these 
lands, or they would certainly, Wren they had the 
advantage, haye required the full meamzyre and men- 
tion of their absolute rights, &c. I proceed now 
hastily over the consideration of the articles of this 
treaty—the reading of them, it appears to me, rust 
occasion in the minds of every person, a smile at the 
singular constructions, which men, over zealous in 
the cause of the Indians, have put upon them. Art. 
6. gives you another specimen of the same singular 
stipulations for an independent community. ‘‘ If any 
Indian or Indians, &c. shall commit a robbery, or 
murder, or other capital crime, &c. the nation or 
‘ tribe to which such Indian or Indians shall belong, 
shall be bound to deliver him or them up to be pun- 
ished according to the ordinances of the United 
States.” This is binding an independent govern- 
ment, if the Indians had such, to nearly the same 
servility, which we refused to suffer, when England 
asked to take the offenders against the colonial laws 
» home to the British isle to undergo their trial. We 
were subjects of Great Britain, she held an undisputed 
sovereignty over us and over our lands, yet we were 
so far independent that we would not brook the act 
that compelled us to send our offenders over to our 


parent, even to be there tried. Yet, the Cherokees, 
in the pride of war, as the Philo-Indian has repre- 
sented them, and receiving from the United States 
a peace unasked for by them, were free and willing 
to make such an obeisance, and still claim an inde- 
pendent sovereignty and a government separate from 
the one to whose laws she has acknowledged her 
citizens to beamenable. Art. 9. carries my reason- 
ing through in the same manner. ‘The United 
States shall have the sole and exclusive right of regu- 
lating the trade with the Indians, and menaging all 
their affairs in such manner as they think proper.” 
It is with reluctance that I offer you a comment upon 
this article. I have heard of independent commu- 
nities. I have studied the extent of the liberties of 
Greece and Rome, and I have also sought the extent 
of that dependance to which they were afterwards 
reduced. 1 have a specimen, a most happy and a 
proud specimen, of an independent community, in 
my own native government, and I can look but a 
short distance beyond the limits of my native land, 
and find governments which are not independent, 
but amidst all that I read, and all that I have seen, 
or may see, I cannot find out a possibility of recog- 
nising that people as an “independent community,” 
who have, in the same instrument by which they 
claim their independence, granted to another and a 
separate people, ‘‘ the sole and exclusive right of 
regulating their trade, and managing all their affairs 
in such manner as they think proper.” But I will 
end my remarks upon this treaty here, by calling 
your attention to the last article contained therein. 

‘‘ Art. 13. The hatchet shall be for ever buried, and 
the peace given by the United States, and friendship 
re-established between the said States on the one 

part, and the Cherokees on the other, shall be uni- 

versal, and the contracting parties shall use their 
utmost endeavours to maintain the peace given as 
aforesaid, and friendship re-established.”” Was the 

hatchet for ever buried? This is a question full of 
importance here. Itis one of deep moment to the In- 
dians, if they rely much upon the effect of this treaty. 

Under a knowledge of the effect which the answer 

of this quere will produce, | beg leave to defer my 

remarks upon it to a future opportunity. In the 

mean time, accept every assurance of regard from 

yours, &e. HALL. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, JuNE 18, 1831. 


Campbell the poet, it will be remembered, has 
quit the New Monthly and established himself in 
connexion with a new publication, with the title, 
‘*the Metropolitan.” ‘The cause of this change is 
thus adverted to in the New England Galaxy:— 


It is now very well understood, as far as we can 
gather from those English prints that allude to the 
subject, that Mr. Colburn was too imperative and 
impertinent in respect to the insertion of Purrs for 
his new works. This gentleman has for some years 
been growing more and more barefaced in his im- 
positions upon the public, and Mr. Campbell has 
been long ashamed of the impudent recommenda- 
tions of worthless productions, to which, by being 
the responsible editor of the New Monthly, he has 
been lending the sanction of his name. 

Mr. Campbell, disgusted and disgraced by these 
publications, and the increasing interference of Mr. 
Colburn, determined upon leaving the New Monthly, 
and establishing a magazine which should be inde- 
pendently devoted to the best interests of literature. 
If he carries this design through, and does not suffer 
himself or his contributors to be deceived by great 
names or the influence of extensive publishers, he 
will deserve well of the rising literary public. It is 
full time that these shoals of minnows should be de- 
stroyed, 


In reference to this subject, the editor of the Gal- 
axy, in the absence of something better to say, takes 
occasion to reflect upon the periodicals of the Phila- 
delphia press, and to decry the system of puffing as 
practised generally throughout the country, and by 
the Philadelphia publishers in particular. Perhaps 
this censure is just; for if we examine into the me- 
rits of our periodical publications, we shall find that 
they exist and are fostered more through the spirit 
of gross and preposterous puffing, than for th€ir ac- 
tual literary merits. Indeed we know of no weekly 
or monthly magazine issued in this city which has 
any fair pretensions to original or native literary cha- 
racter, or which, in fact, is under the known control 


of any individual of distinction in the American 


world of letters. We do not say this invidiously, or 
with any design to make particular allusions, being 
ourselves, it is probable, equally liable to the charge 
with any of our contemporaries. But the fact is dis- 
creditable to our literary acumen as a people, and to 
the encouragement of sterling native intellectual me- 
rit, that cheap and showy publications, those which 
abound with meretricious embellishments, and are 
made up of selections from foreign journals, succeed 
better, receive more countenance and encouragement 
in this country, than those which are distinguished 
for learning, talent, and information. Publishers 
are not to be blamed for this. It is their province 
to produce such goods as will suit the market, and sell 
to the best advantage; and if a low-priced periodical 
accompanied by a paltry picture, is found to be more 
profitable than one of a different description, who 
shall blame them for consulting their own interest 
in making the selection? There is nobranch of our 
literature that is capable of more improvement at 
this moment, than the periodical press; but the task 
of reform would be so Herculean in point of industry 
and intellect, as well asin a pecuniary point of view, 
that we fear there are none of modern times hardy 
enough to attempt it. 

Touching the hint of our Boston contemporary, 
however, we can say—‘*‘ take the mote from thine 
own eye, brother.”? With the exception of the North 
American Review, we know of no periodical of dis- 
tinguished merit that issues from the far-famed lite- 
rary emporium. For manner and matter, we can 
safely hold up our light literary publications in com- 
petition with theirs of the same class. 


Some of the newspapers are exulting that the Bri- 
tish Critic, for May, contains a severe review of 
Moore’s Life of Byron, in which the biographer and 
the character treated, are harshly dealt with. The 
exultation at such an effort ina ‘* Theological Re- 
view,” is very magnanimous. It strikes us that the 
influence which a criticism of Byron’s works in a re- 
ligious periodical, is likely to have in this country or 
in Great Britain, will not much intimidate the ad- 
mirers of the illustrious poet, or the friends of his 
distinguished biographer. To show the fairness 
and moderation of this criticism, we quote its last 
paragraph, referring the attention of the tolerant 
reader particularly to the mildness of its final sen- 
tence :— 

‘* Of the poetry of Byron, we shall forbear to 
speak. The resources of criticism have already been 
exhausted uponit. it has exercised the wit of men, 
end women, and striplings. One thing only we must 
remark: he has been deliverately pronounced by Mr. 
Moore worthy to be placed by the side of Shak- 
speare and of Milton. Now this isa judgment which 
neither Gods, nor Men, nor Columns will endure 
for amoment. Shakspeare, without stirring from 
his native land, or emerging from a very narrow 
sphere of life, has, actuaily, ** sounded all the depths 
and shoals” of human passion. He has spoken, too, 
in the language of every rank and gradation of socie- 
ty, from the sovereign to the aruificer and peasant, 
just as if he had been intimately conversant with 
every class and variety of meu; or rather, as if he had 
been gifted with the power of summoning their spi- 
rits, at will, to inhabit his own bosom: and, having 
exhausted this world, he ‘* then imagined new.”— 
All this implies a faculty of intuition which closely 
approximates to that of a supernatural intelligence, 
and places its possessor first among the children of 
men. And, then, if any one desires to see intellec- 
tual comparison rendered striking, even to awful- 
ness, by depth of moral contrast, let him look upon 
Milton, in the midst of neglect, and poverty, and 
blindness, giving utterance to words which are fitted 
to delight the ear of men and avgels, and which it 
would be the burning disgrace otf posterity ever to 
* Jet die;” and then let them think of the sickening, 
jaded, and shattered sensualist, in the Coprez of his 
Italian exile—rebel to God and slanderer of God’s 
creatures—investing the world with the outpourings 
of blasphemy and vice, and courting immortal infa- 
my in the cantos of Don Juan.” 


The London Courier of a late date describes Sir 
Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon as the most au- 
thentic account that has ever been published of the 
Life of Bonaparte, and of the weighty influence he 
exercised, with almost supernatural power, over the 
destinies of Europe. The Courier adds— 

The momentous events by which the nations of 
Europe are now so intensely agitated, may reasona- 
bly be regarded as the result ot the chivalrous spirit 
which was engendered and cherished by that won- 
derful man, whose life, conduct, and extraordinary 


progress in the path of ambition, have been faithfully 
recorded by the most eminent writer of the present 


age. On the death of such a character as Napoleon, 
it was natural that the public should be eager to re- 


ceive from literary genius and studious research, all 
the important details of the brilliant course he had 

ssed, from the earliest discovery of talent in the 

orsican boy, to the possession of the splendid im- 
perial crown, and from the giddy height of tremen- 
dous power, acquired by the conquest of nations, to 
his inglorious exile and final rest beneath the lonely 
willow of St. Helena. To this task Sir Walter Scott 
was invited by the most eminent publishers in this 
kingdom, and he executed the great undertaking 
with his usual consummate skill. ile had free access 
(under the immediate sanction of the French govern- 
ment) to the archives of Paris, where he resided for 
several months, studiously devoting his time to the 
investigation of state documents and records; and 
thus he was enabled to procure the most authentic 
particulars, both political and domestic, of that as- 
tonishing being, who has left a name that will stand 
on the page of history as prominently as that of 
Alexander or of Cesar. The most correct, the most 
important political history of Europe, for the last 
forty years, will be found in the work before us, and 
as we read the attractive narrative, written in the 
animated language for which the accomplished au- 
thor is so remarkable, we may easily trace the vari- 
ous springs of that enthusiastic spirit which has now 
spread far and wide among the most enlightened 
people of various nations, who have doubtless de- 
rived their ardent love of liberty from the intellec- 
tual light first communicated under the imperial 
reign of Napoleon. 


This is strong eulogy of a work which, although 
from the pen of Sir Walter, is justly unpopular in 
this country, and generally esteemed as a gross libel 
on the character discussed, in France; but coming 
as it does from the London Courier, a British news- 
paper, and the official print under the administration 
of the Duke of Wellington, it may probably be con- 
sidered as loyal and natural. 

Certain we are, however, that the people of 
this country have ever looked with suspicion upon 
Sir Walter Scott as an historian, since the pro- 
duction of this biography. It is generally esteemed 
partial and unjust; and however the ambition and the 
selfish dispasition of Napoleon may be deprecated, 
and his career be deemed counter to that of humani- 
ty, few will be found among the American public 
who will adopt the language of the London print, 
and pronounce the biography referred to, unpreju- 
diced or just. 


Sir Walter Scott continued seriously indisposed at 
the last advices. 


THE INVALID’S ORACLE—BATHING. 

We mentioned some time ago the republication, 
by the brother Harpers, of a new work with the 
above title. Through the kindness of these gentle- 
men, and the courtesy of S. W. Toby, Esq. of this 
city, a copy of the work is now before us, from which 
we perceive it is the first American from the sixth 
London edition, revised and improved. As health 
isa matter of vital importance toevery member of the 
human family, and as Doctor Kitechiner isa writer 
of high repute, we have turned over the pages of this 
**Oracle,” (a pompous name, by the way) with no in- 
considerable degree of interest. The author, inthe 
preface to the fifth edition, tells us that his object is 
not to offer information to the professors of medicine, 
but simply to give to the public some hints to assist 
them in the recovery and improvement of health, 
and to do this in such terms as will be universally 
understood. His aim has been to illustrate subjects 
of vital importance to a//, in so conspicuous a man- 
ner, that all may clearly comprehend. 

The editor of the last London edition, who, it ap- 
pears, is the son of the author, tells us that ** above 
ten thousand copies of the ‘ Directions for Invigorat- 
ing and Prolonging Life,’ have been sold in Eng- 
land!” and that ** it was a source of much gratifica- 
tion to the author, ghat a work on which he had be- 
stowed so much pains, and to which he had dedicated 
so large a portion of time, should have met with such 
encouragement. ” 

The American editor on the other hand says:— 

**It will not be expected that the editor should 
say much respecting the additions which he has made 
to this very excellent work. His principal object 
has been to adapt it to the American public. He 
flatters himself, however, that what he has done will 
be considered improvements: and he wishes, in par- 
ticular, to recommend to the notice of the reader 
his remarks on dathing—a means of preserving 
health too much neglected among us.” 

We accordingly give a portion of the article on 
bathing, and commend the work generally to the 
approbation of the public. It strikes us as one 


>. 


of the most useful publications that have issued from 
the press for some time. 


Batsine.—Perhaps it will not*be improper for 
American editor to introduce in this place a few 
remarks on bathing, as an important of the ‘Art 
ft Invigorating and Prolonging Life.” This, indeed, 
seems to be the more necessary, as our ingenious 
uthor has said so little on the subject. Bathing, it 
is generally known, was a practice in frequent use 
by the ancients, asa means of preserving health and 
rolonging life; and though they could less easily 
Sapeiee with the bath on account of the frequency 
of their athletic exercises, &c. yet in our days it 
would be better if the use of baths were more fre- 
quent. Considered as a species of universal domestic 
remedy, as one which forms the basis of cleanliness, 
bathing, in its different forms, may be pronounced 
one of the most extensive and beneficial restorers of 
health and vigour. But the utility of bathing depends 
much on a clear and accurate knowledge of the pro- 
perties and effects of the different baths, and also on 
their correct application to the constitutions of the 
persons who make use of them. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to notice the two ores og classes, 
viz. the cold and the warm bath, separately. 
The valetudinary should consider, that the effects 
of bathing are not the same in every condition of the 
stem, but that they derive their character more 
rom the varying circumstances of those who use 
them than from any intrinsic properties which they 
ossess. Heat and cold are neither strengthening 
nor debilitating in themselves, but become so, merely 
in consequence of certain states of the body at the 
time of their application. The same application 
which in a strong person produces increase of 
strength, may tend immediately to debilitate the fee- 
ble; and that which is a stimulant when used with 
moderation, becomes rapidily destructive to vital 
power in an over-dose. 
I beg leave to state, that the uniformity of the tem- 
perature in the human body is sustained entirely by 
the vital powers, and the process wa to be car- 
ried on with the least expenditure of foree when the 
atmospheric air indicates 60 degrees. Every mate- 
rial deviation from this point, whether by increase or 
diminution of temperature, if long continued, draws 
equally upon the vital power, and produces relaxa- 
tion*proportioned to the extent and duration of the 
cause; so that, in this sense, both heat and cold are 
directly debilitating powers to the human constitu- 
tion. These facts prove that neither the cold nor the 
warm bath should ever be had recourse ‘to by those 
who are in ill-health, without the advice of some 
considerate and able professional man. 


Of Cold Bathing.—The sensible properties of 
the cold bath in general, consist in its power of con- 
tracting the solid parts of the body, which contrac- 
tion is followed by a general reaction, indicated by 
a salutary glow of the whole surface. Any part of 
the body which is exposed to the sudden contact of 
cold water, experiences at the same time a degree 
of tension and contraction, and becomes narrower 
and smaller. Not only the larger blood-vessels, but 
also the small capillary tubes, are liable to this con- 
traction and subsequent relaxation. The application 
of cold when made to suitable habits and proper 
states of constitution, is obviously attended with an 
immediate tonic effect, from the general glow which 
takes place through the whole body, and the accom- 
panying feeling of renewed strength, which indicate 
an increase of action of a salutary nature in all the 
vessels of the system; and this increased vigour of 
action isa test to the property of the application of 
eold, and explains the manner in which it is benefi- 
cial. It shows that the nerves, blood-vessels, and all 
the organs of the body are excited to a more healthy 
and energetic performance of their functions; and 
when this reaction does not take place, the failure is 
a sufficient proof of such a weakness or other state of 
the body existing, as precludes the further use of the 
cold bath. 


Cold bathing is of the greatest service in all dis- 
orders originating in or connected with simple weak- 
ness and relaxation; that is, in debility unaccompa- 
nied with any disease of structure, or positive injury 
in an important organ. In the scrofulous complaints 
and general weakness of children, in the debility and 
languor following fever, intense study, sedentary 
occupations, grief, or debauchery, it is often em- 
ployed with the best effects; since the debility in 
these cases directly arises, for the most part, from 
unhealthy habits, depressing passions, or the long 
continuance of feverish action. In these cases, the 
cautious application of cold proves bracing and salu- 
tary; but in cases of positive injury to the structure of 
some important organ, the employment of cold is 
always improper; it is too great a shock to the sys- 
tem and the part diseased, and the patient is then 
benefitted only by the use of warm bathing. Indeed, 
in complaints which call for the use of the cold bath, 
it is generally an excellent practice for the patient to 
commence with tepid bathing at about 90 or 93 de- 

s, which he may resort to, three or four times 
or the first week or two, and then try the cold bath. 
This rule should always be observed in cases where 
the weakness of the patient is extreme, or where the 
debility has béen of long continuance. culate’ 

Whatever may be the complaint for which it is 
resorted to, every cold bath applied to the whole 
body ought to be of short duration; since all the ad- 
vantage depends upon the first impression which is 
made on the skin and nerves, The head should be 
always first wet, either by immersion or by pouring 
water upon it. The immersion ought always to be 
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sudden, not only because it is less felt than when we 
enter the water slowly and timorously, but likewise 
because the effect of the first impression is uniform 
over the whole body, and the blood in this manner 
is not propelled from the lower to the upper extre- 
mities. ‘he shower bath possesses great advantages, 
as it egy the water suddenly upon the whole body, 
and thus in the most effectual manner fulfils the rules 
just specified. Gentle exercise ought to precede the 
cold bath, to produce some reaction of the vascular 
system on coming out of it; for neither complete rest 
nor violent exercise are proper previous to the use 
of this remedy. The morning or forenoon is the 
most proper time for cold bathing; and while in the 
water, the bather should not remain inactive, but 
move about, in order to promote the circulation of 
the blood from the centre of the body to the extre- 
mities. After immersion, the whole body ought to 
be wiped quickly with a dry and rough towel, and 
moderate exercise in the open air is proper, and in- 
deed necessary. 

The shower bath for the following reasons, _ 
sesses advantages superior to all others:—1. The 
sudden contact of the water, which in the common 
bath is only momentary, may here be prolonged, 
repeated, and modified at pleasure. 2. The head 
and breast, which are exposed to some inconvenience 
and danger in the common bath, are here effectually 
secured by receiving the first shock of the water; the 
blood is consequently impelled to the lower parts of 
the body, and the bather feels no obstruction in 
breathing, or undulations of blood to the head. 3. 
The heavy pressure on the body, occasioned by the 
weight of the water, and the free circulation of the 
blood in the parts touched by it, being for some time 
at least interrupted, is an unfavourable circumstance 
in certain cases. The shower bath, on the contrary, 
descends in single drops, which are at once more 
stimulating. and pleasant than the immersion into 
cold water, and it can be more readily procured and 
more easily modified and adapted to the circumstan- 
ces of the patient. 

The frequency of bathing must be in a great mea- 
sure regulated by the strength of the constitution. It 
is generally considered sufficient for those in health 
to bathe on alternate days. Indeed daily bathing is 
found to be productive of lassitude, accompanied 
with manifest wasting of the body; but if no other 
bad consequences are perceived, these symptoms, on 
discontinuing the bath, will disappear, and be suc- 
ceeded by increased alacrity and vigour. 

Cold bathing is upon the whole to be considered 
as a remedy much more adapted to the early than to 
the more advanced periods of life. Those who have 
been accustomed from their infancy to the use of the 
cold bath, may, perhaps, persevere in it during the 
whole course of life with safety, and perhaps with 
advantage. But persons after a certain age ought to 
be very cautious how they commence the practice of 
plunging into cold water. If they find that their 
consututions are incapable of that reaction which 
gives rise to a glowing warmth on the surface of the 
body, they should by no means persist in the prac- 
tice. 

Warm Buthing.—The cold bath is a water at a 
temperature below 85 degrees; from 85 to 95 degrees 
is usually called the tepid dath; and from 95 to 98 it 
is called a warm bath. When the temperature of the 
water exceeds 98 degrees, it constitutes the hot bath, 
which is seldom used above 105 degrees. From 100 
to 130 degrees is the vapour bath, which degree 
could not be endured in the condensed state of the 
water. ‘The tepid and warm baths are sedative in 
their effects. They excite the sensation of heat, 
lessen the frequency of the pulse, relax powerfully 
the skin and simple selids, diminish increased ex- 
citement, and prove very refreshing. ‘The effects of 
the vapour bath are nearly similar, but it acts with 
much greater power than water iu the liquid form. 
The Aot bath is stimulant; it augments the action of 
the heart and arteries, renders the skin red, quickens 
respiration, and produces a copious flow of sweat. 
‘These effects prove that a fot bath would be ve 
improper in any case of acute inflammation, thoug 
a warm bath might then be very serviceable. 

The tepid bath is applicable to all diseases to 
which the cold effusion may be applied, and is gene- 
rally preferred when there isany doubt of the strength 
being sufficient to react after a cold immersion. It 
possesses very considerable efficaey in reducing the 
general excitement, and in lowering and lessening 
the frequency of the pulse in fever; it is safe, in a 
high degree grateful, and may be extended to almost 
the whole class of febrile diseases, such as typhus, 
scarlet fever, small pox, &c. It is of great service in 
pregnancy and in infancy. During the time of pu- 
berty, that is, for about two years at that period, cold 
and sea bathing should be avoided, both in the case 
of boys and girls: but the tepid bath may then be 
used with great advantage. 

The tepid bath is often of eminent utility in indi- 
gestion, bilious complaints, in the debility brought 
on by long residence in a hot climate, in languor, 
and extreme weakness occurring in persons of a de- 
licate habit, for the pains and stiffness accompany ing 
chronic gout or rheumatism, and in all cutaneous 
eruptions. [t is likewise usefully employed as an in- 
troduction to the use of the cold bath. 

The practiceof pouring cold water upon the 
head while the body of the patient is immersed in 
the tepid bath, is frequently resorted to with mani- 
fest benefit in insanity and threatened apoplexy. 

Tepid bathing is particularly indicated in old age, 
the chillness, stiffuess, and debility of which state it 
is well calculated to lessen and remove. Franklin, 


Darwin, and other eminent philosophers, speak in 
high terms of the benefit they ee in their ad- 
vanced years from the frequent use of tepid bathing. 

The best time of using it is in the a any 
time between ten and one o’clock; and gentle ex- 
ercise should be taken afterward. In general, the 
period of immersion should not be less than twenty 
minutes, nor exceed one hour. 

The warm bath is efficaciously employed in 
acute rheumatism, inflammation of the abdominal 
viscera, of the kidneys, bladder, and womb, in sup- 
pression of urine, and in the convulsions and other 
spasmodic diseases of infants arising from 
and other irritations. It may also be applied wi 
safety and good effect in most diseases of the skin, 
in green-sickness, in slight cases of palsy, in St. 
Vitus’s dance, and other spasmodic and convulsive 
affections, where the cold bath might prove too 
violent; in costivenes, intestinal obstructions, and 
other complaints of the bowels that seem to depend 
on an irregular or diminished action of any part 
of the alimentary canal, and in cases of debility 
attended with nervous irritation. In all cases in 
which the constitution is injured, and a general 
state of debility induced, either by mercury, pre- 
vious illness, intemperance, late hours, irregularity 
in diet or exercise, warm bathing is found to pro- 
duce considerable advantage when pursued under 
proper restrictions; and sometimes, in such in- 
stances, it is continued for a considerable time with 
great benefit; at other times it is properly employ- 
ed as a preparation for the cold bath. ; 

Delicate, weakly, and nervous women, who may 
have suffered from miscarriages and the long train 
of complaints consequent to such accidents, as 
sexual weakness attended with pain in the back 
and loins, &c., will not be disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of relief from warm Gubien: 

When the warm bath is intended to produce in- 
creased perspiration, it is best employed in the 
evening, when the immersion should not exceed 
ten minutes, and the patient should be removed 
from the bath toa warm bed. When it is not in- 
tended to produce perspiration, any time from an 
hour after breakfast till dinner will be proper. In 
these cases the bathing may be protracted to fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, according to the feelings 
of the patient. Gentle exercise in the open air 
should follow the bathing. 

Warm bathing is peculiarly adapted for the pur- 
pose of promoting cleanliness; and consequently it 
tends to the prevention and cure of all diseases occa- 
sioned by nastiness, and the obstruction of the cuti- 
cular exertions. Early and continued attention to 
this important part of decency as well as of health 
would tend greatly to diminish the alarming num- 
ber of infantile deaths in our weekly bills of mor- 
tality. It is devoutly to be wished that every 
mother would look well to this important means of 
prolonging the lives of her beloved children.—{B. } 


We learn with deep regret that James O. Rock- 
well, Esq. the editor of the Providence Patriot, de- 
parted this life on the morning ef the seventh inst. 
Mr. Rockwell was a young man of high promise as 
a writer, of great industry and winning manners, 
and his premature death will be lamented by a nu- 
merous list of friends, as well as by a large portion 
of the public, with whom his literary productions 
found much approbation. He wasa native of New 
York, whence he removed to Boston, and for a long 
time assisted in the editorial department of the Bos- 
ton Statesman. His residence in Providence has 
scarcely been more than a year, and as we learn that 
his death was occasioned by a brain fever, and as we 
know in his pecuniary concerns he was deeply em- 
barrassed, it may be presumed that his early demise 
was hastened by this circumstance. 


Ecyerian Newsparer.—The N.Y. Daily Adver- 
tiser alludes to this phenomenon thus :—An official 
newspaper, of a folio size, consisting of four pages, 
is now published at Cairo, by order of Mahomed 
Ali, Viceroy of Egypt. It is printed both in Tur- 
kish and Arabic; it contains the political regulations 
of the Governor, the most remarkable events that 
take place in Egypt, a list of the vessels that arrive 
at and sail from the Egyptian ports, and generally 
such intelligence respecting the agriculture and 
commerce of the country, as is usefulto know.— 
The thermometrical and barometrical observations 
made at Cairo, are regularly recorded in this Ga- 
zette. As specimens of what it contains, we may 
give the following samples:— 

Translated from the Cairo Gazette. 


The Council of State has abolished the punish- 
ment of death in Egypt, except for political offences. 
For other offences, compulsory labour is the punish- 
ment, yrying in length according to the nature of 
the crime. 

Some numbers of the Gazette contain the prices of 
all commodities imported into Alexandria. 


We are glad to see, in this Gazette, a channel by 
which light can enter and spread through Egypt. 
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The Egyptian edition, we must frankly admit, is in 
advance of us in recording scientific observations. 
THE PARADE. 

The parade of Saturday, incident to the arrival of 
the Boston Guards, was one of the most brilliant and 
exciting that we have witnessed for a long time. Ge- 
nerals Cadwallader and Patterson never looked bet- 
ter, and the Philadelphia volunteers generally con- 
ducted themselves in a manner highly ereditable to 
the character of the city. The stranger company 
was evidently worn and exhausted by fatigue, and, 
being covered with dust,did not appear under favour=, 
able circumstances, yet they acquitted themselves in 
a manner highly creditable to the military spirit of 
New England. 

The streets through which the precession passed 
were crowded with anxious spectators of both sexes 
—all eager to obtain a view of the visiters, and to 
hear the music of their famous band. We have sel- 
dom known such general interest produced by a mi- 
litary parade, and have never witnessed the exhibi- 
tion of a more courteous spirit towards strangers than 
that manifested on Saturday. 


The concert of the Boston Brigade Band at the 
Musical Fund Hall, on Monday evening, was re- 
markably well attended. The music is said to have 
been very fine. 


West’s celebrated picture of Christ Rejected” 
is now open for inspection at the Masonic Hall. It 
will remain for exhibition in this city for a brief sea- 
son, and the present opportunity of witnessing so 
magnificent a production of the eelebrated American 
painter should not be neglected. 


It is stated in the Baltimore Gazette, that during 
the month of May, 12,489 passage tickets were paid 
for by persons who travelled on the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail-road between Baltimore and Ellicot’s mills 
—about 1400 of those passages were only half the 
distance—the average value of each ticket was 314 
cents—the average number 400 per day. 


Emicrants.—The York (Pa.) Gazette of last 
week mentions that between seventy and eighty emi- 
grants from the neighbourhood of Weisenberg, De- 
partment of Lower Rhine, passed through that place 
on Saturday week. The Gazette describes them of 
the religious sect, called Tunkers, signifying that 
their Baptismal rites are performed by immersion. 
They proceeded to Lancaster county, where they 
intend settling among their family relatives and reli- 
gious friends. 


The New Orleans Argus of a late date, mentions 
the arrival at that place, in a brig from Senegal, of 
five African lions, an ostrich ten feet high, and an 
animal of the tiger kind. 


The report is contradicted in one of the French 
papers that Talleyrand had bought an estate a Eng- 
land, and had determined to make that esuntry his 
permanent residence. 


Prince Talleyrand gave « grand dinner in London 
recently, to which were admitted all the Frenchmen 
who were in Londo», to celebrate the fete of his Ma- 
jesty the King of the French. 


We are authorized to state, says the Princeton 
Courier of Saturday, that the Hon. George M. Dal- 
las, of Philadelphia, has accepted the recent invita- 
tion of the Cliosophic Society, to deliver the annual 
oration before the two Literary Societies connected 
with the college of New Jersey, on the day preced- 
ing the annual commencement. 


We learn from Detroit, under date of May 20, 
that for the three previous weeks upwards of 20,000 
emigrants had arrived at that place by the steam- 
boats from Buffalo; nearly all of them farmers; and 
the whole about to settle in Michigan. Our corres- 
pondent says,—‘‘Detroit itself is rapidly improving, 
but by no means so rapidly as the country. We 
shall become a full member of the Union in three 
years; not, however, in time to vote at the next Pre- 
sidential election.” 


THE MARCH OF MORMONITISM. 
Mormonitism appears to be on the increase in the 
west. A late number of the Ravenna Courier says: 
—‘‘Strange as it may appear, it is an unquestionable 
fact that this singular sect have, within three or four 
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weeks, made many proselytes in this county. The 
number of believers in the faith, in three or four of 
our northern townships, is said to exceed one hun- 
dred, among whom are many intelligent and respec- 
table individuals. The prospect of obtaining still 
greater numbers in this county is daily increasing.” 
The Lockport (Niagara co. N. Y.) Balance of the 
31st ult, after giving a history of what it terms the 
‘¢ Golden Bible Imposition,” speaks of it as follows: 


‘< It has no parallel in folly and stupidity from the 
days of Johanna Southcote, to those of Jemima Wilk- 
eson. In its character, or practical operations, it has 

redeeming feature. It is with regret, however, 
that we are dbliged to add, that it has not proved un- 
successful. There are now, probably, 1000 disci- 
ples of the Mormon creed! ‘* Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon.” Their pro- 
phet Jo. has selected a spot in the state of Ohio, 
which he calls the promised land! It is in and about 
the town of Kirtland, Geauga county. Thither the 
deluded followers of the false prophet are repairing. 
It isbut a few days since, that an entire boat Joad of 
them passed this village, principally from the coun- 
ties of Ontario and Wayne. Such ashave property, 
convert it to a common stock, and thus create an in- 
ducement which is not overlooked by the idle and 
vicious. Families, in some instances, have been di- 
vided; and in others, mothers have been obliged to 
follow their deluded husbands, or adopt the disagree- 
able alternative of parting with them and their chil- 
dren.” 


The Balance states that the founder of Mormon- 
ism is Jo. Smith, an ignorant and nearly unlettered 
man, living near the village of Palmyra, Wayne co. ; 
the second, an itinerant pamphlet pedlar, and occa- 
sionally a jouraeyman printer, named Oliver Cow- 
dry; the third, Martin Harris, a respectable farmer 
at Palmyra. The latter, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing paragraph, has recently departed for the land 
of promise: 

Mormon Emigration.—Several families, number- 
ing about fifty souls, took up their line of march from 
this town last week for the ‘* promised land,” among 
whom is Martin Harris, one of the original believers 
in the ** Book of Mormon.” Mr. Harris was 
among the early settlers of this town, and has ever 
borne the character of an honorable and upright man, 
and an obliging and benevolent neighbour. He had 
secured to himself by honest industry a respectable 
fortune—and he has left a large circle of acquaint- 


ances and friends to pity his delusion.—Palmyra 
Sentinel. 


Young, the actor, in taking his farewell of the 
stage in Edinburgh, ona recent occasion, said he was 
now fifty-four years of age, and having acquired the 
possession of a moderate independence, he thought 
it better to retire at that age than at sixty-four, if he 
should even live so long, and enjoy the same physical 
strength. Mr. Young, after bidding farewell, re- 
tired amidst the loudest plaudits ever heard within 
the walls of the theatre. 


There is said not to be a single hat manufactory in 


Nashville, Te. a place containing five or six thousand 
souls, 


SELECTIONS. 


SKETCK OF NICHOLAS PAGANINI. 
P Compiled for the Mirror. 

Nicholas Paganisj was born at Genoa on the eigh- 
teenth of February, 1784. Mis father, who follow- 
ed the occupation of a commerejal traveller, was 

fond of music, and could himself per- 
orm on the mandolin with sufficient skill to ini- 
tiate his son into the rudiments of the art. Scarcely 
had he attained his eighth year, when his progress ap- 
peared almost miraculous. At this period he already 
performed three times each week in the chair of the 
church, and occasionally at private concerts. He also 
paid frequent visits to his countryman, Francesco 
Guecco, a musical composer, whose operas had been 
successfully received at many of the theatres of Italy, 
and whose influence over the youthful artist had 
doubtless some share in the development of his ear- 
ly talent. Soon afterwards Paganini essayed his po- 
wers of composition. Even before this period, un- 
der the direction of his father, he had already written 
a sonata, which, however, was lost amongst other 
cumpositions of his childhood. At the age of nine 
years, he for the first time performed in public at 
the grand theatre of his native city, in which Mar- 
chesi, the greatest singer of his day, had recently ar- 
rived with the celebrated Madame Albertinotti. 
The former requested Paganini’s father to allow the 
child to perform at a representation for his benefit, 
aud, in return, promised the addition of his talents 
to the attraction of the first concert to be given by 
the young violinist. On both these occasions Paga- 
nini played his variations of the republican air 
-Carmagnola, and was rewarded with the enthusiastic 

laudits of Marechesi and the audience; who in the 
infant candidate for their favour had judgment 
enough to discern one of the future glories of ltaly, 
that land of poetry, of music, and of song. 


Incapable of longer guiding with advantage the 
studies of young Paganini, his father placed him un- 
der the direction of Costa, the first violinist of Ge- 
noa, who in the space of six months gave his pupil 
about thirty lessons. The latter, however, was un- 
able to form himself to the method of his new mas- 
ter, for whose attention he felt grateful, but from 
whose genius his own was essentially different. Ac- 
cordingly, the father determined to confide his son 
to the care of the celebrated composer Rolla, then 
living at Parma. At the moment of their arrival, 
Rolla being confined to his bed by severe indisposi- 
tion, the visiters were ushered into an adjoining 
apartment. Near a violin, placed on the table, lay 
the composer’s latest musical work. Ata look from 
his father, Paganini seized the instrument, and a 
vista executed with the utmost precision a new con- 
certo of Rolla; who, in the excess of his amazement, 
forgetting his illness, raised himself upright in his 
bed, and eagerly demanded to be made acquainted 
with the skilful professor to whom he was indebted 
for so agreeuble a surprise. “’Tis a child,” was 
the reply. Te convince himself of the truth of the 
assertion, the maestro, regardless of the consequen- 
ces, rushed from the apartment, and, unable to doubt 
the testimony of his own eyes and ears—‘* I can teach 
you nothing,” said he, when he had heard the re- 
quest of Paganini’s father, ** you must address your- 
self to Paer, for with me you would but lose your 
time.” 

Paer, who was at that time director of the conser- 
vatory at Parma, received the new comers with the 
utmost courtesy, and referred them to his old mas- 
ter Giretti—formerly director of the choir at Na- 
ples. The latter admitted young Paganini amongst 
the number of his pupils, and during six months gave 
him regular lessons in counterpoint. ‘The progress 
of the youth was gigantic; and twenty-four fugues, 
which he composed about this period, proved that 
the master’s instructions had not been thrown away. 
Shortly afterwards, Paer himself took so strong an 
interest in his studies, that he devoted to his young 
protege several hours during each day; and at the 
end ot four months confided to his talents the compo- 
sition ofa duet, which was crowned with perfect suc- 
cess. In the sequel, Paer having been summoned 
to Venice, to bring forward a new opera, the con- 
nexion, which had been productive of so much ad- 
vantage to Paganini, suddenly ceased. 

The fame and the successes of Paganini now ra- 
pidly increased. The most tempting engagements 
were offered to him from different cities of Italy, but 
were invariably declined by the independent artist, 
who expressed his desire of rambling through Eu- 
rope, unfettered by any restraint upon his genius. — 
As a proof, however, that the executioneof our firm- 
est resolves depends but little on ourselves, it may be 
here stated, that, spite of his roving propensities, a 
period of twenty years intervened between Paga- 
nini’s determination to leave Italy and his actual de- 
parture. His grand tour, if we may so call it, com- 
menced in 1828; but till that period, whether from 
the effect of accident or caprice, his travels had never 
extended beyond the Italian frontier. / 

During a moment of youthful impetuosity, Paga- 
nini had made a vow never to sacrifice his indepen- 
dence by accepting anemployment. Ata subsequent 
period, however, he seemed to have forgotten this 
resolution, ashe consented to fill the office of direct- 
or of the orchestra at the court of Lucca, where the 
Princess Eliza, Napoleon’s sister, formed around 
her a circle of the most dis! inguished artists. Whilst 
occupying this post, he for the first time attempted 
the execution of whole pieces of music ona single 
string; and a strange mode of deduction, on the suc- 
cess of this experiment, which was witnessed with 
universal astonishment, was subsequenlty founded 
the story of his imprisonment for murder, or some 
scarcely less heinous crime. It was stated that, to 
beguile his hours of captivity, and to soothe the tor- 
ments of remorse, the prisoner had no other resource 
than his violin, all the strings of which were suc- 
cessively worn out, with the exception of the fourth. 
‘The inexorable jailer having refused to furnish him 
with a new set, it was added, that the musician re- 
solved to supply the deficiency by means of his sur- 
passing skill, and by long practice succeeded in pro- 
ducing from a single string effects which defied the 
competition of the most celebrated professors, ‘‘with 
all appliauces and meansto boot.” Another version 
of the story, no less absurd, was, that the jailer, to 
prevent his prisoner from hanging himself, had un- 
strung the violin of all but the fourth string; for- 
getting that,notwithstanding this humane precaution, 

Paganini, if intent on suicide, might strangle himself 
with the aid of hisbow. These ridiculous rumours, 
and many others equally unfounded in fact, and de- 
void even of ingenuity, have been formally contra- 
dicted by Paganini himself, who solemnly asserts 
that he has never passed the threshold of a prison, 
and who, in the following simple declaration, has 
disclosed the real origin ot his extraordinary execu- 
tion on the fourth string. 

** At Lucca,” he states, ‘‘I directed the orchestra 
whenever the reigning family honoured the represen- 
tation at the opera with their presence. 1 moreover 
frequently received an invitation from the court, be- 
fore whom I gave a grand concert every fortnight. 
On one of these occasions, with a view to add @ariety 
to the entertainment, I took away two strings from 
my violin, and performed an improviso sonata, which 
I entitled Scena Amorosa; the fourth string being 
supposed torepresent the lover (Adonis,) and the 
treble string Venus. I thus established a species of 


impassioned dialogue, in which the accents of ten- 


derness succeeded to the violent transports of jea- 
lousy. The success of my sonata surpassed my ex- 
pectations, and at the termination of the concert, the 
princess Eliza, after an infinity of compliments, ob- 
served, in the most gracious and flattering tone, 
‘¢ with ¢wo strings, you have vanquished impossibi- 
lities—would not one suffice for talent like yours?” 
The idea having captivated my imagination, I deter- 
mined to make the effort, and ina few weeks com- 
posed for the fourth string a sonata with variations, 
entitled Napoleon, and which I executed on the 25th 
of August, in presence of the court. I afterwards 
composed several others of the same description; and 
as each day added to the experience of the preceding, 
I have at length attained a degree of facility, which, 
from length of practice, is no longer surprising.” 

This explanation is both simple and natural; but 
for that very reason appears unsatisfactory to the mass 
who consider romance and mystery as the insepara- 
ble attributes of genius. 

The precise period which Paganini quitted the 
court of Lucea, and the place of his subsequent re- 
tirement, are unknown; but from the year 1813, his 
biography is rich in facts. At that epoch, he gave a 
succession of concerts at Milan, a city of which he 
ever speaks in terms of extreme partiality, and the 
inhabitants of which have been peculiarly fortunate 
in the frequency of his visits. His talent had now 
reached its meridian, and the virtuosos of Italy una- 
nimously proclaimed him the first violinist of the age. 
About this time, his variations, called Le Streghe 
(the Sorceresses) created an extraordinary sensation 
in the musical world. In the year 1814, he was ap- 
pointed director of the Philharmonie Society of the 
Orfei, which had been recently established at Milan, 
whither, after a short excursion to Genoa, he return- 
ed to gratify the inhabitants with the exhibition of 
one of the most singular contests ever recorded in 
the annals of music. ‘The well known violinist La- 
font, having challenged him to a trial of skill, Paga- 
nini took up the gauntlet, allowing his rival the ad- 
vantage of selecting the pieces of musie which were 
to decide the merits of each. Both artists commenced 
with a concerto of Kreutzer; the same which that 
composer had executed at Paris with the celebrated 
Rhodes. Then followed Lafont’s variations of a 
Russian theme, to which Paganini responded by 
others of his own composition, Le Streghe, already 
noticed. The performance of the rival musicians 
was received with thunders of applause; and the au- 
dience, virtually appointed umpires of the harmo- 
nious contest, whilst rendering full justice to La- 
font, unequivocally decided that Paganini had no 
equal. 

The ten years which succeeded this memorable 
struggle were employed by Paganina in profession- 
al tours. A love of locomotion seems, indeed, a lead- 
ing feature in the character of this musician, who 
habitually changes his abode at least once a year.— 
In 1815 he visited Turin, in 1819 Florence and Na- 
ples, in 1821 Rome, and in 1822 we again find him 
a temporary resident at his favourite Milan. At the 
latter place; one of his admirers having inquired if, 
during his travels, he had made considerable pro- 
gress’ **So, so,” replied Paganini; **I have at pre- 
sent no occasion for an orchestra.” Upon this he 
commenced playing a set of variations, accompany- 
ing himself, and producing at the same instant the 
sound of a harp and that of a violin. He passed the 
years 1825 and 1826 at Palermo, where his onl 
child, Achillino, wasborn. The boy, who is idoliz- 
ed by his father, and of whose musical organization 
the latter playfully expresses his jealousy, 1s perhaps 
destined to continue the renown as well as the name 
of Paganini. ‘The violent temper of Achillino’s mo- 
ther Signora Antonia Bianchi, occasioned her sepa- 
ration from the artist in 1828, Paganini, though na- 
turally averse to domestic dissentions, was unable to 
witness with equanimity the sad havoe made amongst 
his superb cremonas, which this Italian Xabtippe, in 
her uncontrollable fits of rage, is said to have fre- 
quently shivered to atoms. 

In 1827 Paganini quitted Palermo and returned to 
Rome, where he gave several concerts, and where 
Leo XIL. created hima knight of the Golden Spur— 
a distinction which had been granted to Gluck and to 
Mozart. Loaded with honours and applause, and 
more than ever captivated with the charms of a wan- 
dering life, the violinist had apparently abandoned 
his idea of visiting foreign countries, when Prince 
Metternich, who had witnessed his unrivalled powers 
at Rome, gave him apressing invitation to undertake 
a journey to Vienna. Flattered by this request, Pa- 
ganini speedily formed his decision, and set out for 
the Austrian capital, where the trumpet of fame had 
already sounded his praise. His first publie concert 
at Vienna took place on the 29th of March, 1828, and 
the performance of the musician was hailed with a 
degree of enthusiasm which seemed almost allied to 
frenzy. The connoisseurs, the first artists of the ca- 
pital, Meyseder and others, were petrified with asto- 
nishment at the inimitable sounds produced from his 
violin. His name was on every lip—his eulogy was 
the theme of every tongue. His visit formed a new 
era in the world of fashion; robes, head-dresses, 
pearls, diamonds, if invested with the charm of one 
magic word—Paganini—were at once naturalized in 
the boudoirs of ton. On one occasion the artist enter- 
ed a fashionable perfumer’s shop, with the intention 
of purchasing a pair of gloves; the presiding divinity 
of the counter showed him some a la giraffe. ‘*No, 
no,”’ said the maestro, shaking his head, ‘*d’unaalira 
bestia!” ** Here,” said the signora, ‘‘is the mwest 
pattern—a la Paganini.” Even the science of eat- 
ing and drinking had its share in swelling his note of 


ise;” the dainty dishes of the Austrian epicures 
orrowing the illustration of his name, and ungrate- 
fully renouncing the patronage of former artists, of 
statesmen, of warriors and poets. Confectioners 
potted him in preserves, and crystallized him in su- 
gar-candy. Snufi-boxes, cigar cases, heads of canes, 
received a value from the likeness of his features, 
stamped, painted, or carved in bas relief on those or- 
namental superfluities. At billiards a newly-diseo- 
vered hazard was named the Paganini coup, although 
the musician to whom were assigned the honours of 
such paternity declared his inability to execute the 
most ordinary Carambole. Independently of these 
distinctions, the inevitable fruits of popularity, other 
of a more elevated order were showered on Pagani- 
ni; a medal was struck for the special purpose: of 
commemorating his visit to Vienna; that of San Sal- 
vator was presented to him by the chief magistrate, 
and the emperor conferred on him the title of cam- 
mervirtuoso, or virtuoso of his chapel. 

An object of universal admiration—we had almost 
said of worship, and gifted with magic talent, which 
by comparison seemed to render the fable of Pacto- 
lus’ golden sands no longer a dream of the poet; it 
might be my 235 that the fecility of the artist was 
complete. Envy, however, and jealousy assailed his 
reputation. Insidious enemies, unable to soar to the 
eminence on which he proudly rested, endeavoured 
to debase him to the level of their own reptile insig- 
nificance. The most odious reports were circulated 
to the prejudice of his moral character; it was assert- 
ed he had poisoned his wife, and when proof wat 
subsequently obtained that he had never been legally 
married, the murdered victim was stated to have 
been a fond and confiding mistress. The falsehood 
of this malicious though absurd charge having been 
ascertained, it was next rumoured that he had com- 
manded a troop of banditti~in a word, that he had 
committed some deed of darkness, which he had 
been mercifully permitted to expiate by a lengthen- 
ed and lonely captivity. No sooner had one foul as- 
persion been refuted, than the hydra of calumny 
reared her many heads more fiercely than before. — 
Even the esteem of credulous friends was shaken b 
the frequency of such malignant accusations, till at 
length Paganini found himself compelled to insert in 
the public journals of Vienna a formal and solemn 
protest,signed by himself, conjointly with the autho- 
rities of many of the towns in which he had resided, 
This incontrovertible document sufficed for a time 
to impose silence on the tongue of slander; but the 
remedy was not wholly efficacious; so easy is it for 
the grossest fable to obtain ecredit—so difficult for 
the most obvious truth to force conviction. 

The careless and unreflecting crowd still yielded 
a sort of tacit credit to the insinuations against Pa- 
ganini, which, it must be admitted, were in some 
measure confirmed by the melancholy expression of 
his countenance, bespeaking deep and mental suffer- 
ing, and seeming, as it were, “the title-page of a 
tragic volume.” Fresh reports were soon industri- 
ously propagated; it was said that the tower at Man- 
tua, which had served as the artist’s prison, was 
publicly exhibited; some accounts designated Genoa, 
other Milan, as the scene of his former captivity; 
and, to discover the real origin of these on dits, a 
few ardent lovers of truth took the trouble of wri- 
ting to Italy. So far from corroborating the state- 
ments made against him, the answers proved nearly 


y | to demonstration that the name of Paganini had been 


confounded with that of a young Polish violinist, 
who had been staying at Milan during the period of 
the Italian’s residence in that city. It appears 
that the Pole, who was named Duranowski, over- 
come by the contagion of evil example, had one night 
scaled the walls ofa solitary farm, and having for 
that offence been condemned to a rigorous imprison- 
ment, was accustomed to beguile the horrors of his 
dungeon with the sounds of his violin, on which he 
was no mean proficient. The sequel of his adven- 
tures being involved in obscurity, fame, to avoid the 
trouble of tracing his precise course, by a species of 
convenient metempsychosis,again ushered him on the 
scene in the person of Paganini. 

From Vienna our artist proceeded to Prague, 
where, from a spirit of opposition existing between 
the two cities, or, perhaps, from a motive still more 
paltry—his refusal to send free admission-tickets to 
the leading Aristarchus of the place—he met with 
aless enthusiastic reception than in the capital of 
Austria. In 1829 he made his appearance succes- 
sively in Dresden, Berlin, and Warsaw. At Beriin 
he was welcomed with a degree of euthusiasm which 
even Mademoiselle Sontag, that queen of prima 
donnas, had never excited. On quitting Warsaw, 
in the month of July, he was stopped at some dis- 
tance from the city by a numerous company of ama- 
teurs, who had laid a plan to surprise him with a 
friendly ambuscade. One of the party, M. Elsner, 
the director of the conservatory, presented him 
with a valuable snuff-box, bearing the following in- 
scription:—Al cavaliere Nicolo Paganini gli ammi- 
ratori del suo talento. Varsovia, 19 Luglio, 1829, 
Montionless with surprise, Paganini pressed the 
gift to his lips, and burst into tears. ‘* Ah!” ex- 
claimed he, ** I have again found my public of Vien- 
na!” 

This extraordinary artist’s progress through Ger 
many may be said to have resembled a triumph 
march. On more than one occasion, formal de 
tations were despatched from various towns for 
purpose of imploring him to allow the inhabi 
ah opportunity of publicly evincing their admirat. on 
of his talents. At Frankfort, where he passed near- 
ly twelve months, he maintained his prodigious re- 
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tation undiminished—to increase it were impossi- 
le. At length the intelligence of his arrival at 
Strasburg excited amongst the French public a sen- 
sation, in comparison with which even the fever of 
political effervescence was absolute calmness. A 
nervous attack, with spasms, which occasioned a mo- 
mentary interruption to his first concert in that city, 
served but to pr te the interest irresistibly awa- 
kened by his incomparable execution, and by the ex- 
pression of inspiration, which during his perform- 
ance irradiated his sallow features. From Stras- 
burg he proceeded to Colmar, and thence to Paris, 


where his first public concert took place on the ninth. 


of March, at the Academie Royale de Musique.— 
The unanimous and tumultuous plaudits of the Pa- 
risians have ratified, though they could not add to 
hisfame. His triumph in the capital of the grande 
nation has not been inferior to that which stamped 
his reputation at Vienna. 

From M. Schottky’s work we extract a passage, 

well calculated to pique the curiosity of the dilet- 
tanti; it relates to achild, named Camillo Sivori, the 
son of a Genoese merchant: ‘*The youth (itis Paga- 
nini himself who speaks) had barely attained his se- 
venth year when I instructed him in the elements 
of music. At the expiration of three days he play- 
ed several pieces with such facility, that every body 
exclaimed, Paganini has wrought a miracle! After 
the lapse of fifteen days, he performed at a public 
concert. It is but justice to add, that his progress 
was greatly facilitated by the perfect accuracy of his 
ar. My secret once known, artists will devote more 
serious attention to the study of the violin—an in- 
strument which affords far greater resources than 
they are apt to imagine. My system will one day be 
adopted. The method at present followed, and 
which rather embarrasses than assists the learner, 
will be abandoned for mine, which requires nothing 
more than the regular practice of five or six hours 
each day. It is, however, a gross mistake to imagine 
that my secret may be discovered by my mode of 
turning a violin, or by my style of performance. He 
that would reap the benefit of my secret must be pos- 
sessed of intellect.” 

With a brief description of Paganini’s personal 
appearance we shall now conclude our task. At first 
sight the spectator is struck with his emaciated form 
—with the timid, yet penetrating expression of his 
countenance—with the sallowness of his features, in 
strange relief with the jet black hair that falls in dis- 
order on his forehead. His dark and hollow eye, 
lighted up but by rare and momentary flashes of en- 
thusiasm—his care-worn visage, and the apparently 
enfeebled state of his health, exhibit evident indica- 
tions of that desolating sorrow which results not so 
much from the experience of positive evil, as from a 
weariness of life, and the loss of all its illusions, 
His lips, around which oceasionally plays a smile of 
bitter irony—his lofty forehead—his broad profile— 
all bear the impress of that talent which, when he 
touches his favourite instrument, reveals itself to his 
audienee with a degree of intensity scarcely con- 
ceivable but to those who have seen aud heard this 
musical phenomenon. 


From the New York American. 
‘“OFFERINGS.”’—by A BACHELOR OF FORTY-FIVE. 
Henceforth let no man woman wed !—Shakspeare. 


At the time of which my last treated, Caroline Le- 
land, its heroine, had reached her 22nd year. Her 
beauty, either of face or form, was not so remark- 
able as that the first sight would produce exclama- 
tions of surprise. Still you could not discover any 
thing in either to find fault with, unless it might be 
a certain archness of expression, so decided as almost 
to amount to an habitual sneer. She had a high, 
beautifully turned forehead, shaded by the most lux- 
uriant brown curls; her eyes were of a brilliant black, 
and piercing; her nose, a little, very little, retrousse; 
but her mouth and chin were inimitable. ‘The mouth, 
in particular, was the very model of ideal beauty.— 
It was eloquent when she was silent; and when she 
spoke, or smiled, the variety, and significancy of 
the expression, were indescribable. Yet, though her 
sunny smiles spoke of a mind at ease,—of the calm 
sunshine of the breast,—there wasa certain shadow 
still hovering about her features, which I thought 
betokened something not quite as gentle as a lamb: 
something that it would not be safe to provoke or tri- 
fle with. 

On this, however, I reserved my opinion till fur- 

her acquaintance. That I determined to make at 
all hazards; and when we met inthe drawing room, 
I spoke to her of my great regret at leaving S——- 
ville so soon, on purpose to be invited to remaina 
few days longer. This pretty mancwuvre succeeded 
so well, that my fair cousin not only pressed me to 
remain, but positively prohibited my leaving the 
place for a fortnight to come. You may well sup- 
pn that I submitted to thistyrannical edict with the 
st grace in the world. 

Yes—and the first and second week passed like a 
dream. It was soon an understood thing that we 
should ride out every fair morning together: some- 
times with her mother in company; but generally 
lone; that we should dine together at her father’s; 

ad walk together in the evening. We were cousins, 

.f nobody had a right to say that there was any 

- »ttship in the case, but merely because we liked each 

society. But, of course, the neighbouring 

» ers began to assert their prerogative, and took 
| jurisdiction of the affair. Some of the elder maiden 
ladies of the village gave tea-parties, on purpose to 
discuss the matter; and various were the stories with 


which they amused each other. Some went no far- 
ther than to hint that somethin was going on, or 
they were very much misinformed. Others asserted, 
upon their own private authority, that we were al- 
ready engaged: while others, not to be behindhand, 
affirmed solemnly, that they knew it was so, before I 
came; that Caroline had been promised to me in her 
childhood, by her father and mother, and had been 
expressly brought up and educated for my wife, and 
that that was the reason why she had remained sin- 
gle, and would never listen to any of the numerous 
suitors who had formerly preserited themselves; 
with a multitude of similar fictions, which did great 
credit to the invention of these honest people, but 
which were amusing only for their absurdity. 

I, poor innocent, never dreamed a word of all this, 
for I had not seen the girl since she was twelve years 
of age, and then only for a moment. And, as-to her 
being educated expressly for my wife, two weeks of 
intimacy had flown by, and I had not yet dared to 
hint at a proposal. Not but that the father and mo- 
ther would have yielded a ready assent, and, indeed, 
I think they began rather to caleulate upon it. But 
the fact is, [ found that my cousin was a little ro- 
mantic, and had more than once drawn such a glow- 
ing picture of the man whom only she could love, 
that I trembled at the fearful contrast between her 
beau ideal, and her beau actual. Good heavens! 
what a paragon of perfection she was waiting for! 
He must have a good ora pont quality for every let- 
ter in the alphabet; and when it came to Y, he must 
be young! and this too at 39! I leave you to ima- 
gine if this was nota damper; and yet 22 to 39 would 
not have been such a glaring disparity. On the con- 
trary, it would have been a very well assorted match, 
as times go. 

I had now been three weeks in strict attendance, 
and never did any three weeks of my life pass so 
rapidly. A week was hardly begun before it was 
over. A day was only the twenty-fourth part of what 
my former days had been. I began to feel that my 
future happiness was at stake; and I resolved to 
speak out and stand the hazard of the die, at the 
first fair opportunity. 

It was one fine, delicious moon-light evening—we 
were walking together alone, upon the lawn before 
the house, talking of a thousand things, and admiring 
the view; the smooth river below was gliding gently 
along, more beautiful than ever by moonlight; the 
busy hum of the village was sunk into a faint mur- 
mur, which was now and then echoed back to us by 
the hills on the opposite bank. Afar off, in the north, 
the lofty mountains which bounded the horizon, soft- 
ened by the moon-light, added features at once sub- 
lime and beautiful to the scene; the glittering spires 
of the village below us, the tranquillity that reigned 
over all, made up one of the most beautiful moon- 
light prospects, and one of those too, that seem to 
reach the very heart. Caroline pointed out to me, 
one after the other, those beauties, on which I should 
otherwise have cast a careless glance; and as I lis- 
tened to her with the most fixed attention, she be- 
camemore animated and romantic than ever. It 
was charming, thrilling—to hear her when one of 
these spells was upon her. I did not interrupt her 
in this, but let her inspiration have itscourse. I shall 
never forget my feeling, when at last descending 
once more to earth, she said to me with such a win- 
ning smile—** It more than doubles the pleasure of 
these thick coming fancies to have some one with 
whom you may share them; one who understands 
them; one that is capable of raising his soul to the 
height of these great arguments. ” 

1 gazed upon her with admiration; her dark eye was 
so lighted up with her feeling, that it almost became 
Juminous; her hair hung carelessly around her brow 
and cheeks, and her enthusiasm had sent such a co- 
lour to them, that I fancied, at first, she was blush- 
ing at her ownemotion. Not she. She was utterly 
unconscious of any thing that could appear at all ex- 
travagant to me in her effusion. Nor was there in 
fact. On the contrary, the idea came rushing into 
my mind with all its foree. ‘* What would I not 
give to make such a diviue creature my own forever?” 

wonder that I did not exclaim these very words. 
But I did not—I only breathed a sigh when I thought 
of my chance. 

Now I dare say some gentle reader will be ready 
to exclaim when he comes tothis, ** Why, my good 
fellow, what do you make such a Judy of yourself 
for? why not offer yourself to the girl at once; don’t 
let such a glorious opportunity slip: leave off your 
sighing and making faces: the symptoms are clearly 
in your favour; out with your declaration; and in the 
morning you may speak to papa and mamma, and 
next week we will have the wedding.” 

Well, so I thought too, or something like it; and I 
took your advice. 1 thought the moment was too pro- 
pitious to let it pass, and I began to talk of love in 
earnest. Now I must tell you that this is not so easy 
a matter as it appears to you, who have only talked 
of it, and never felt it. I had been talking of it my- 
self, for twenty years, too, to one and another, and 
never found any difficulty in expressing the senti- 
ment proper on such occasions. But here I was a 
complete bankrupt jin words and sense. I behaved 
like a veritable booby. Icould never recollect pre- 
cisely what I did say; but my cousin comprehended 
after a while, that I had been making a declaration 
of love to her. 

If one of the stars above, or one of the towering elms 
around us, had suddenly knelt down before her, and 
made a similar declaration to her, it could not have 
excited more astonishment than this of mine ap- 


peared to do. . 


— 


She was taken by surprise: she was entirely un- 
prepared for it. She was nota little agitated; and if 
fainting were the established etiquette in such casés, 
I should have suspected that she intended to go 
through that ceremony, But it was all the effect of 
her amazement. She recovered from it, however, 
directly, while E stood pleading with the most rue- 
ful looks: for I began to apprehend that it was all 
Dickey with me. 

But ah! it would have done your heart good to 
hear how gently and sweetly she—yes, how sweetly 
she rejected me! and yet it was only half a rejection, 
if you come to the truth of it. For, if I might be- 
lieve her word, and that I do most firmly, she liked 
me after ‘all, better than any body in the world. She 
esteemed me above any one she ever knew. She 
would be my best, sincerest friend through life; and 
I should and must be her best friend always. She 
would not absolutely forbid me to entertain hopes 
that her friendship might, at some future day, ripen 
into a warmer sentiment. Her heart was—and al- 
ways had been, entirely unengaged: but she was re- 
solved not to marry, unless, (as near asI could un- 
derstand her,) her love was perfect devotion and ido- 
latry—unless she loved the man of her choice as ne- 
ver woman loved before! 

This to a man desperately in love like myself, and 
having good reason to wish to marry soon, was cold 
comfort indeed! However, after some further ex- 
planations on both sides, she made me listen to rea- 
son, and this tete a tete ended in an appointment to 
ride next morning as usual. 

If ever man tried all possible and some impossible 
means, to soften the obdurate heart of his fair one, I 
was that man! I shall not relate the various follies 
Icommitted. They are buried from all the world 
but myself and her. Reguiescat in pace. They 
did not succeed, although I still had hopes, After 
six weeks of fluctuation between hope and despair, 


happiness and vexation, I bade my hard hearted cou- } 


sin a tender adieu, and whirled off at the rate of ten 
miles an hour to the north. We were to write each 
other often, and she did not yet prohibit a certain 
topic. 

Well, I wrote, aad most eloquently. For despair, 
like all our strong emotions, is naturally eloquent.— 


She answered me with the tenderest ois ’ 
yl 


with sensibility. The rogue knew how tender 
loved her, and I believe it gave her a thousand times 
more pain to be obliged to reject my suit, than it 
would if she had been obliged to accept me. In fact, 
if I had gone sick and swore stoutly that my heart 
was breaking, I am now inclined to think she could 
not have stood out. But I did not think of that.— 
We corresponded for a year, when not finding she 
could flatter me with much hope for the future, she 
frankly advised me to think no more of her. As I 
was still resolved to a have a wife, I took the hint 
and began to look out in another quarter. 

Now is it nota shame that so sincere a penitent 
should have had such abominable luck in trying to 
escape from the sin of celibacy? Cne wicked con- 
solation, however, remains; my cruel cousin is still 
single, and growing older every day as well as my- 
self; and much as I esteem and love her, I can’t help 
thinking it will be a just punishment of heaven upon 
her, for her conduct towards me, if she should die 
an old maid. I yet expect to have the pleasure of 
seeing her lead apes—you know where. 

ANTONIO. 


MAXIMS. 


The following document, remarkable for its ~—_ 
mindedness and simplicity, isfrom the Diary of Dr. 
Doddridge, lately published. 


** An account of several of those maxims upon 
which I proprose to proceed in future life, under the 
following various characters:” 

1. As to the conduct of every day.—To breathe out 
my heart to God before I vise; to pray while dress- 
ing; to make prayer the first work, if possible, be- 
fore L read one word; to make the Scriptures the first 
book; to do something every morning at monthly 
lectures before breakfast; to begin every lecture in 
time, with the watch before me, and not to run on so 
fas as to preclude those of the junior class; to get 
out soon In afternoons; to be at’ home at evening 
prayer; toexpound when I can; not to exceed a limit- 
ed time at a place; to be animated in conversation, 
providing useful materials for that purpose; to take 
notice of children; to keep a register of my visits; 
to relate religious remarks then made to the elders; 
to write before supper; to prepare social entertain- 
ment, and demand it; to sup moderately; to go to bed 
before eleven when I can; if the prayer be slightly 
passed over in the morning, to introduce it again In 
the evening; never to acquiesce merely in praying 
with my wife, without some fervent, though short 


petitions, alone; to get a little time for meditation | Y 


on Friday evenings. 

2. As a husband.—To be more careful to keep 
up the spirit of religion, in conversing with my wife; 
to avoid pettishness; to make great allowances for the 
tenderness of her constitution; to reflect often on 
her distinguished wisdom and goodness; blessing 
God for her; recommending her to the Divine bless- 
ing, and begging the continuance of her life, as one 
of the greatest blessings that life can afford, and that 
on which, under God, most of my own depend. — 

3. As a parent.—To intereede for my children 
daily; to converse more or less about religion with 
each, weekly; to pry with them once a fortnight, 
and endeavour to dispose them for communion; to 
endeavour to oblige them; to drop short hints, when 


there is not room for long discourse; also to speak 
on religious subjects to the servants, at least once a 
fortnight. 

4. As a tutor.—To maintain a strict inspection; to 
inquire after each from his respective tutor; to have 
expositions, prayers, and devotional lectures, as suit- 
able as may be; to exhort and pray with each before 
the vacation, where it has not yet been done; to get a 
society of lads established if I can. 

5. As a pastor.—To review the state of my flock, 
if possible, at least in town, before the vacation; to 
visit, exhort, and inquire into family religion, &c.; 
to inquire after every village, referring to the last 
visit in the catalogue; to pursue a plan for monthly 
sermons, keeping four schemes beforehand in the 
book of such papers. 

6. As a correspondent.—To be exact in the cata- 
logue of letters with regard to dates; to review that 
catalogue to determine when, and in what order, to 
write; to guard against excessive length; to use as 
many assistants as1 can, to get clear before vacation 
as far as possible. 

7. Miscellaneous matters.—To draw up a scheme 
for every week, and then for every day, to bereview- 
ed the next; to make my will; to adjust the account 
of the lads’ society, and to fix on thirty letters at the 
beginning of the month, to which one hour a day, if 
possible, is to be given; to read over these maxims 
Once a month.” 


A New Fashioned Frenchman.—We find in the 
Courier des Etats Unis, the following imaginary 
anecdote of what took place on the occasion of a 
strange brig entering the port of Constantinople, 
with the tri-coloured flag and pendant floating fromm 
her mizen-mast and main-mast. It does not appear 
from what paper it is copied, but for the amusement 
of our readers, we translate it. 

‘¢ Of what nation?” asked the Captain of the Port. 

‘¢* Fransaouy,” said the captain of the brig. 

“ Francais?” and the Turk opened his big eyes 
and pondered. 

‘** The name of your vessel?” 

“ The Aliah-Kerim, Captain Hamed-Ben-Mous- 
sah. You can read it on the stern of my brig if you 
know the Arabic alphabet.” 

And you are a Frenchman?” 

‘¢ Ri-Idu-Allah ou el rassoul, by God’s permission 
and the Prophet’s, as good a Frenchman as any Pa- 
risian.” 

‘* The Turk stood in a state of stupefaction. _ 

At this moment, twenty-five sailors, constituting 
the crew of the Allah Kerim, made their appearance 
on deck,and arranged themselves along the starboard 
railing. They were tawny-skinned Moors, with 
eyes glistening and fallow, like a hyena’s, blue and 
red turbans, and black beards, huge stuff coats and 
ornamented sadarys; and with three huzzas they sa- 
luted Istamboul, the beautiful, long-sighed for Is- 
tamboul, the dwelling place of the Commander of 
the Faithful, the city of gorgeous palaces and gol- 
den minarets; Istamboul reclining voluptuously on 
the banks of the Bosphorus, like an Odalisque* 
dreaming of love, by the margin of a fountain in the 
gardens of the Seraglio. : : 

‘‘ The French have left the religion of Christ, to 
embrace Islamism? Praised be the name of the Pro- 
phet! They have abandoned the hat for the turban!” 

‘‘They have abandoned neither their hats nor 
Christianity. For the matter of that they are about 
as much Christians as Musselmen.” ; 

‘* You blaspheme,—you are no better than a pirate 
and an impostor, and no Frenchman at all.” 

“« Reis, | swear to you by the Prophet who reposes 
at Medina, that I am a French citizen; and I glory 
in it.—It is as true as that you are a slave of the Sal- 
tan. Look at the cockade in my aamamale, and at the 
flag which my vessel carries.” 

‘*Tseethem. But your crew 

‘Frenchmen, like me.” 

‘* Why they talk Mogrebblin Arabic!” 

*¢ What of that?” : 

‘«< Why, it is true Ihave known more sailors than 
one, who could talk German, Italian, Greek and 
Spanish, and did not understand a word of French, 
who proved to me that they belonged to your nation. 
Twenty years ago almost all the vessels I overhaul- 
ed, from all parts of Europe, called themselves 
French.” 

«‘The unconquerable soldiers in my country, say 
that those times may come about again.” 

‘* Have you got your papers?” 

‘* Bil-hacg—to be sure. They are all according 
to law, made out by the authorities of my nation; by 
the ouekil-el-bahor, Commissary of Marine at my 
port, under the King of the French.” 

‘« And, pray, where do you come from, my worth 
captain? From Marseilles, or Cette, or Toulouse?” 

“« Keyakjy min Djezair. 1 come from Algiers; but 
ou see I am a Frenchman for all.” 

The Turk was dumbfounded. ‘And when the ves- 
sel was moored in the harbour, and the people of 
Constantinople saw the Algerines walking about the 
streets, and going to the Mosques with their tri-co- 
lored cockades stuck in their turbans, their curiosity 
and astonishment were a good deal excited, as may 
be supposed; for it was the first visible proof the 
Musselmen had had, that Algiers had been conquer- 
ed by the French, and was in their possession. 


>» 


* A Christening scene in Normandy.—It is here no 
ioke to be christened; for the candidate for admission 
into the Catholic church not only has cold water pours 


* A favourite female slave of the Sultan. 
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ed upon his bare head, and oil put upon his bosom, 
but, to complete his trials, has a quantity of salt put 
into his mouth, like an Arab receiving the right of 
The young Cobbler, Matthieu Emma- 
nuel Alphonse, made a desperately wry mouth, at 
this part of the ceremony, but remained quiet during 
the rest of the service. He was one day old. No 
money is paid on these occasions; but as Matthieu 
Emmanuel, &c. was a first child, a delicate fine white 
napkin was added to the box of bonbons usually pre- 
sented to the priest. The Latin portion of the ser- 
vice, of which, to their great edification, is re- 
ted by the godfathers and godmothers, is general- 
y hurried over in avery slovenly manner; but in 
conclusion, the priest addresses a discourse in French 
to the sponsors, &c. with somewhat more leisure and 
solemnity-—The water is put into the fount once a 
year, after being consecrated, and is kept under 
ock and key. 


Translated from the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
AUTO-DA-FE AT LISBON. 
[Don Miguel loquitur. ] 

And for to-day, Gilbao? 

My lord and master, a ride on horseback. 

No. Something else: proceed. 

A promenade beside the Tagus. __ 

There isa French vessel at anchor in the river.— 
Her colours affect my nerves. Try it again. 

My lord and master, your pleasures are not quite 
exhausted, and thank heaven, there yet remainto you 
— to be uncorked and duchesses to sit at your 

etes. 

More, Gilbao than I have the zest to enjoy. Al- 
ready I tremble like an old man, and I have not seen 
my twenty-sixth year. My memory is gone; I can- 
not think or reflect. My head is a piece of confu- 
sion; my body one mass of agitation. I should think 
that a king could endure more. 

My lord and master, you are too hard upon your- 
self. Itis youth which produces in you this impa- 
tience of life. Titus was like you. 

Titus? it was he who burnt Kome, was it not? 

If you please, Sire. 

To tell the truth, my old convulsions have become 
insupportable.—The executions? Hum, they are 
well enough once or twice, but are always pretty 
much the same thing. A man whom you drown— 
what is he buta body which dips into the water, is pul- 
led up with two or three pints in its lungs, and that 
is the end of it. The gibbet? Will do for the peo- 
ple, but for me—Gilbao, I cannot find in it but one 
moment of entertainment, and that is when the fel- 
low’s tongue becomes green and foamy in his throat. 

Perhaps, Sire, you would like to taste of a little 
clemency. 

Clemency—is it good? I figure to myself, it is a 
beautiful woman who does not bite; some Tagus wa- 
ter mingled with old wine—this clemency of yours. 

My lord and master, it is just as I think. 

Gilbao, why have our laws permitted the custom 
of auto-da-fes to fall into disuse, the punishment by 


_ fire? They must be so refreshing on a warm sum- 


mer night! 

Sire, the best things pass away. 

‘ What if I should give the people a taste of auto-da- 
es! 

You are aware that nine revolutionaries await their 
fate in the prisons of your majesty. 

They are judged and condemned. 

To what, sire! 

To fire! To-morrow let the windows of the palace 
which look upon the square be opened. Linvite to 
this fete my friends, all the young nobles who enliven 
my evenings, all the ladies of my nobility. Gilbao, 
A make preparations for an excellent supper at 7. 

ires and diamonds should be seen at night. At 
last I have found a fete! 

And when dark night descended, gemmed with 
stars, the streets disgorged their inmates. They 
flock to the square, and seize upon places where they 
can behold the spectacle, which is preparing beneath 
the windows of the king. Pyramids of dry wood, 
resinous fagots and burning torches are waiting for 
the human flesh which they are about to consume.— 
At last the prisons open, and nine victims clothed in 
sanbenitos, and bearing flambeaux, are conducted to 
the great square. ; 

Lo! one has already mounted the pile. Don Mi- 

el offers a glass of champagne to the Count Perez. 
The revolutionary skin shrives up, the hair catches 
from the resin, and the victim is wrapped in flames. 
**Long live Don Miguel!” 

The second ascends. 

-His majesty touches with the tip of a fan the cheek 
of a duchess, whose attention was distracted. ‘*How 
amiable is the young king!” 

The whole nine pass on. ‘‘ Long live! long live 
Don Miguel!” All the bottles are emptied; all the 
duchesses are embraced. The ensuing morniug you 
might see dogs in the street who were gnawing hu- 
man bones; on the square before the palace there yet 
lay fragments of bottles, a few dusty plumes, and 
some girdles, which had fallen from the balcony. 

The next day was Good Friday. | 


EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this office. 
Glory—A writer in the New Monthly Magazine 
uotes the following anecdote asa specimen of the 
‘rench love of glory:—‘*‘ After numerous aspirants 
had, with infinite labour, succeeded in climbing up 
a high pole (well greased to increase the difficulty of 


the exploit) and had dismantled it of all prizes— 
hats, watches, and so forth, suspended at the top—a 
little ragged boy made the attempt. Several times 
did he fail; but at length, by dint of laborious per- 
severance, he succeeded in gaining all, indeed, that 
remained for him to gain—the hair point of the pole. 
Having achieved this, he re-descended, amidst the 
acclamations ofthe mob. Ashe strutted by meI said 
to him, ‘ Pray, now, what have you gained by all this 
labour ?? He made a sudden stop, eyed me with a 
look of astonishment, and, drawing up his trousers, 
striking his hat firmly down upon his head, and 
wiry | his arms a-kimbo, exclaimed, in a tone 
which Talma might have envied, ‘ Comment, Mon- 
sieur! et la gloire?’ ” Now what does all this prove, 
admitting all the Frenchness of the story, to 
which the narrator would lay claim? It merely 
proves that the French people have an irresistible 

ropensity to talk about glory. The Englishman 

oves glory quite as heartily as the Frenchman does; 
but the Englishman is no great hand at talking about 
it. It is even questionable whether a thorough Eng- 
lishman is always aware of what is his motive when 
he is urged by alove of glory to perform any out- 
rageous exploit. Whatis it but glory that prompts, 
as we sometimes read in the papers, some to devour 
two or three legs of mutton, or two or three pounds 
of candles, or to swallow a gallon of gin—others to 
walk a thousand miles in a thousand successive hours, 
others to ride a horse to death, others to kill a horse 
worth 500/. in catching a hare worth three and six- 

ence, and others to spend a fortune to obtain a seat 
in Parliament, where they never sit, or only sit and 
sleep? **Comment, Monsieur! et la gloire?””—Atlas. 

Blind Justice.—It was laughable to see the seru- 
pulous observation of etiquette practised by our men, 
when any windfall, such asa chest of bread or ba- 
con, happened to fall to the lot of a group of indivi- 
duals in their foraging excursions. The following 
was the method taken to divide the spoil, and as no 
national distinction was thought of, the French as 
well as the British shared in whatever was going.— 
An old experienced stager or two, took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of making a division of the 
plunder according to the number that were present 
at the capture. This done, one of the party was 
placed with his back to the booty; when one of those 
who had partitioned it, called out with an audible 
voice—* Who is to have this?” at the same time 
pointing to the parcel about to be transferred, while 
he, that was appealed to, without hesitation particu- 
larized some one of the number, who immediately 
seized on his portion, put it into his haversack, and 
proceeded in search of fresh adventures. —Account 
of the plunder of Fuentes-de-Onore, from Remini- 
scences of a Subaltern in the United Service Journal. 

Ain Epicure’s Soliloguy.—No more, no more—oh! 
never more to me, that hour shall bring its rapture 
and its bliss! No more, no more—oh! never more 
for me, shall Flavour sit upon her thousand thrones, 
and like a syren, with a sanny smile, win to renewed 
excesses—each more sweet! My feasting days are 
over; me, no more, the ch=rms of fish or flesh, still 
less of fowl, cau make the fool of me that they made 
before. The fricandeau is like a dream of early 
love; the fricassee, with which I have so often flirted, 
is like the tattler of the last quadrille; and no longer 
are my dreams haunted with the dark passion of the 
rich ragout. Ye soups! o’er whose creation I have 
watched, like mothers o’er their sleeping child! Ye 
sauces! to which I have even lent a name, where are 
yenow? Tickling, perchance, the palate of some 
easy friend, who quite forgets the companion whose 
presence once lent lustre even to his ruby wine, and 
added pertume to his perfumed hock.— The Young 
Duke. 

Woman’s Cheerfulness.—Concerning nothing do 
we come to more false conclusions, and make more 
false steps, than concerning woman’s cheerfulness. 
Ah! how many of these affectionate creatures are 
there who pine unknown, despond smiling, and wi- 
ther jesting: who, with bright, joyous eyes, flee into 
a corner, as if behind a fan, that there they might 
right gladly break out into tears which oppressed 
them; who pay for the day of smiles by a night of 
tears, just as an unusually transparent, clear, and 
mistless day, surely foretells rain. 

Hint to Shoemakers.—Matthew Lansberg used to 
exclaim, ** if you wish to have a shoe made of dura- 
ble materials, you should make the upper leather of 
the mouth of a hard drinker, for that never lets in 
water, ”’ 

An excessive facility in dissolving marriages pre- 
vails through all the Protestant countries of Ger- 
many. In Prussia, in particular, 3,000 marriages 
were dissolved in the year 1817, among a population 
not much exceeding 10,000,000, By the Prussian 
Code, prepared under the direction of the celebrated 
Frederick, a marriage may be dissolved by mutual 
consent, if, at the close of a year, there should re- 
main no hope of areconciliation. According to the 
British Ecclesiastical Law, no divorce, properly so 
named, is in any case granted, for a divorce a vinculo 
matrimonitis by the law only pronounced in those cases 
in which a marriage had been, for some reason, ori- 
ginally void; and a divorce a thoro et mensa, which 
may be proneunced in certain other cases, is not pro- 
perly a divorce, but merely a separation. Effectual 
divorcees are not granted under the authority of any 
generallaw, The person seeking such a divorce is 
compelled to make application to the Legislature, 
soliciting a law to be enacted foreach particular case, 
and so far to’supply the deficiency of the general Le- 
gislation. It appears that in an interval of 128 years, 


computed from the 12th of William and Mary, 155 


= 
statues for the dissolution of the nuptial bond have 
been enacted, and afl these, except 28, have been en- 


acted within the two last reigns. ‘ 


ETRY. 
A MEETING SADDER THAN A PARTING. 
From Summer and Winter Hours, by Henry Glassford Bell. 
Thou needest not thus have mock’d me 
With that low, sweet voice of thine; 
The days are gone for ever 
When I thought to make thee mine; 
Thou wouldst not thus so witchingly 
Have siniled upon me now, 


Couldst thou but know how beats my heart, 
And throbs my burning brow. 


I know thou hast forgiven me; 
Yet painful ‘tis to see 

A tranquil smile upon thy cheek, 
Where a warm blush used to be ; 

Why should thy hand so readily 
Be profier’d when I come ? 

I loved thy former welcoming— 
hou look’dst it, and wert dumb. 


We never to each other 
Can be what we have been ; 
And I must hide my feelings ’neath 
False apathy’s cold screen ; 
But with me ever lingers 
A memory of the past, 
And o’er my sad futurity 
Its lengthening shade is cast. 


Affections have been squandered, 
Once hoarded all for thee ; 

And now I feel how priceless is 
A true heart’s constancy ; 

And oft, in silent bitterness, 
I wander forth alone, 

And ponder on the joyous hours 
When I was thine alone. 


Then do not mock me, dear one, 
With friendship’s icy forms ; 
And do not wear that tranquil smile, 
Which gleams but never warms: 
*Tis better ne’er to meet thee, 
Than in remorse to dwell— 
My own fate is before me, 
A long, a last farewell. 


THE FRATRICIDE.—psy rT. 3. WHITTIER. 


(in the recently published *“ History of Wyoming”—a 
valley rendered classic ground by the poetry of Campbell— 
in an account of the attack of Brandt and Butler on the 
settlements in 1798, a fearful circumstance is mentioned. 
A tory who had joined the Indians and British, discovered 
his own brother, while pursuing the Americans, and, deaf 
to his entreaties, deliberately presented his rifle and shot 
him dead onthe spot. The murderer fled to Canada.) 


He stood on the brow of the well known hill, 

Its few gray oaks moaned over him still— 

The last of that forest which cast the glow 

Of its shadow at eve o’er his childhood’s home ;— 
And the beautiful valley beneath him lay 

With its quivering leaves, and its streams at play, 
And the sunshine over it all the while 

Like the golden shower of the Eastern isle. 


He knew the rock with its fingering vine, 

And its gray top touched by the slant sunshine ; 

And the delicate stream which crept beneath, 

Soft as the flow of an infant's breath. 

And the flowers which leaned to the West wind’s sigh 
Kissing each ripple which glided by ;—- 

And he knew every valley and wooded swell, 

For the visions of childhood are treasured well. 


Why shook the old man as his eye glanced down 

That narrow ravine where the rude cliffs frown, 

With their shaggy brows and their teeth of stone, — 

And their grim shades black from the sunlight thrown ?7— 
What saw he there, save the dreary glen, 

Where the shy fox crept from the eye of men, 

And the great owl sat in the leafy limb 

That the hateful sun might not look on him ? 


Fixed, glassy and strange was the old man’s eye, 
As ifaspectfe were stealing by— 

And, glared it still on that narrow dell 

Where thicker and browner the twilight fell; 
Yet atevery sigh of the fitful wind 

Or stirring of leaves in the wood behind, 

His wild glance wandered the landscape o’er 
Then fixed on that desolate dell once more. 


Oh, who shall tell of the thoughts which ran 
Through the dizzied brain of that gray old man !— 
His childhood’s home—and his father’s toil— 

And his sister’s kiss, and his mother’s smile— 
And his brother’s laughter and gamesome mirth, 
At the village school and the winter hearth,— 
The beautiful thoughts of his early time, 

Ere his heart grew dark with its later crime. 


And darker and wilder his vision came 

Of the deadly feud and midnight flame— 

Ofthe Indian’s knife with its slaughter red— 
Of the ghastly forms of the scalpless dead— 

Of his own fierce deeds in that fearful hour, 
When the terrible Brandt was forth in power,-- 
And he clasped his hands o’er his burning eye 
To shadow the vision which glided by. 


1t came—with the rush of the battle-storm, 

With a brother’s shaken and kneeling form,—- 
And his prayer for life when a brother’s arm 
Was lifted above him for morta] harm-- 

And the fiendish curse and the groan of death, 
And the welling blood, and the gurgling breath— 
And the scalp torn off which each nerve could feel 
The wrenching hand and the jagged steel. 

And the old man groaned—for he saw again, 
The mangled corse of his kinsman slain, 

As it lay where his hand had hurled it then, 

At the shadowed feet of that fearful glen!— 


And it rose erect, with the death-pang grim, 
And pointed its bloodied finger at him--- 

And his heart grew cold---and the curse of Cain 
Burned like a fire in the old man’s brain. 


Oh—had he not seen that sceptre rise 

On the blue of the cold Canadian skies !— 

From the lakes which sleep in the ancient wood, 
It had risen to whisper its tale of blood— 

And followed his bark to the sombre shore, 

And glared by night through the wigwam door— 
And here--on his own familiar hill, 

It rose on his haunted vision still !— 


Whose corse was that which the morrow’s sun, 
Through the opening boughs looked calmly on ? 
There were those who bent o’er that rigid face 
Who well in its darkened lines might trace 

The features of him, who, a traitor fled, 

From a brother whose blood himself had shed— 
And there—on the spot where he strangely died, 
They made the grave of the fratricide! 


From the Euterpeiad. 
THE PASSING TIME.—BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


The awful hour must pass o’er me as it hath passed o’er all, 
Since — envy wrought man’s guilt and guilt his utter 
an, 
Yet knowledge, customs, sights, and sounds, most com- 
mon and unnoted, 
Make _ familiar that dark doom to which we are devot- 


Shrinking from dust and shuddering o’er the midnight 
vault of clay, 
Man ee and burns to consummate the triumphs of a 
ay; 
And casting from his soul the death-throe and the gloom, 
Lights cts his passion’s bale-fires the darkness of the 
tomb. 


No dream of sunny morn, and ofleaves and flowers that 


part 
Their dewy lips to breathe the incense of the heart— 
No vision of the glory that bends o’er earth from heaven, 
Till, mid earth's ruin dust awakes, can e’er to man be 
iven. 
Amid the ghastly glimmer of pale and cold decay, 
No voice of music wanders, no life-revealing ray; 
But the soul, in beauty’s realm, awaits the glorious hour, 
When its temple here in time shall be its deathless bower. 


We shall go but to the home where our fathers are at rest ; 
As the eagle bears the death-shaft unto her mountain nest; 


_| And, though we cannot breathe the flowers that grow 


above us, 
Yet “ shall sleep amid the hues of earth and heaven that 
ove us. 


Nothing shall perish, all must change, and elements com- 
bined, 
Part, like a cloud of gloom, before the pathway of the mind; 
That, through death’s ebon portals, the spirit may ascend, 
And = immortal brightness with the pomp of seraphs 
end! 


MARRIED, 

On Fifth day evening, 2d inst. in the presence of B. W. 
Richards, Mayor, JOHN LIVERGEY, merchant, to 
SARAH, daughter of Christopher Marshall, of this city. 

On the evening of the 5th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 
ler, Mr. WM. R. WILLIS, to Miss SARAH STEVENSON, 
all of Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hoover, 
Mr. ALBERT AUGUSTUS ANDERSON, to Miss MARY 
GRIFFITH. 

On Thursday morning, 9th instant, by B. W: Richards, 
Mayor, Mr. JOSEPH H. TAYLOR, merchant, of Bucks 
county, to Miss ANNA MARIA ARMSTRONG, of New 
Castle county, Del- 

On the 23d of May last, by the Rev. W. C. Mead, Mr. 
CHAS. HEPBURN, to Miss HARRIET MAGGI, all of 
Southwark. 

On Wednesday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. Thos. G. 
Allen, Mr. JOHN M‘LANDIN, to Miss LETITIA MUR- 
DOCH, all of this city. 

In Rutherford county, on the 10th ult. Hon. SAMUEL 
P. CARSON, Representative in aoe from North 
Carolina, to Miss 8. CATHARINE ILSON, daughter 
of James Wilson, Esq. of Tennessee. 

At New York, on Thursday evening, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Onderdonk, WILLIAM H. HARRISON, Esq. to 
GERTRUDE WADDINGTON, daughter of Thomas Lud- 
low Ogden, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, 
T. FORREST ASH, M. D. to MARY, daughter of Thomas 
Reeves, Esq. 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Pierce, Captain ROBERT HARDIE, of Philadelphia, to 
EMILY JANE, daughter of the late John M‘Clure, of that 
city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Ely, JAMES A. GILLMER, to CATH. 
ARINE JOSEPHINE, daughter of Cornelius Comegys, 
all of this city. } 

On Thursday evening, by B. W. Richards, Mayor, Mr. 
A. 8. ACKLEY, to Miss ELIZABETH R. LUDLUM, both 
of this city. 

In this city, on the ]4th instant, by the Rev. Joseph H. 
Jones, of New Brunswick, N. J. JOEL JONES, Esq. of 
Easton, Pa. to Miss ELIZA P. daughter of the late Dr. 
Sparhawk, of this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Levi Storks, Mr. RICHARD 
B. HAYWARD, to Miss FRANCES, daughter of the late 
Rev. Wm. 8. Fisher, both of this city. 


DIED; 

At Perth, Amboy, on Friday evening, after a short ill- 
ness, Mrs. ELIZABETH LEWIS, widow of the lateCom- 
modore Jacob Lewis, in the 64th year of her age. 

On the 2d inst. Mr. MATHEW BOYD, a native of Dub. 
lin, Iretand, in the 40th year of his age, after a short but 
severe Hlness. 

In thiscity, on Wednesday afternoon, THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON GARDNER, aged 27, son of Gideon Gardner, 
Esq. of Nantucket. 5 

On Thursday morning, in the 85th year of ber age, Mrs. 
MARY SHANNON. 

On Saturday afternoon, in the 27th year of her age, 
Mrs. MARTHA AVISE, wife of Mathias Avise, after a 
short but painful illness, which she bore with christian 
fortitude and resignation. 

On Sunday morning, in the 39th year of her age, Mrs. 
ANN ELIZABETH ZEIGLER, wife of J. George Zeigler. 

At Falsington, Bucks county, on the morning of the Lith 
ult. SAMUEL 8. BARNES, of this city, in the 24th year 
of his age. His remains were interred on the following 
day, in Friends’ burial ground, at Falsington. 
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